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XV. 
BIDE TO THE BATTLE-GROUND.—aA STORY OF 
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NEW ORLEANS IN 1815. 








I nave spoken of the Ponchartrain Railroad, 
and properly recognised its claims to be con- 
sidered a remnant of primitive railroad 


primitive manage- 
ment, Iought not to fo mention of its 
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One fine day in early spring-time I had the 
good fortune to visit it, in company with 
who had been participant in the deeds of that 
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by the side of a very unpoetical ditch, and in 

view of immense fields of planted sugar cane, 

about six inches high, a thick swamp wood on 

our left, and the turbid Mississippi at our 
ight. 

“This the battle-ground?” replied I, rub- 
bing my limbs and arms, by way of compound 
ane upon the dimes jnvwstad in the jolting 

e. 


“ Aye, the battle-ground !” he rejoined with 
Cognent emphasis; thirty-two years of inter- 
mediate life rolling away from before his glow- 
ing vision, as he though of the day when, on 
the spot before him, he battled an invading 
enemy. “ Here is the place where so many 
brave subjects of King George took their last 
look on the objects of this life. Brave fellows 
they were; for I never want to see greater 
exertions in the very jaws of death than were 
made that day by the troops of General Pak- 
enham.” 

“But before your after-reflections, my dear 
veteran, give me a methodical story of the 
affair. It will come pat and interesting, with 
the very ghosts of the illustrious and departed 
heroes flitting through these rows of sugar 
cane. And here’s a moistener of your me- 
mory, in the shape of some eau de vie, 1805— 
ten years before your battle.” 

eteran [taking a pull]. “I’m no hand for 
re ga and have over the ground so often 


. Over the ground so often ;” 
that’s a pun. 

4 aah i in i nee I make 
out but sli rhetoric. importe, there’s 
a belles iotecee savor about your cordial. But 
to begin. You remember how unfortunately 
for us the incursion of the British in Maryland 

out; and how little, nevertheless, of 
advantage was attained by the invaders. And 
how that soon afterwards the British fleet, 
fo Se on the Gall medi pa 
orcements, in “ itating an 

attack u oy ite Orleans. 7“ 
_M. Who can fi these items! And 
you might add to list the coquetting be- 
tween Spanish authorities of Florida and 
the British leaders; not to forget the “ self- 

of old Hickory’s s 

ish Governor for his mi- 





would be made. ose were not the days of 
steam-frigates, and we were not afraid of any 


over the bar and passage, against the 
Misinaip curren, by the hips of war. The 
British enough of taking the latter into 





dia. Pleasant spots both of them for a misan- 
thrope ; asylums, mayhap, for decayed states- 
men! 

V. The Spanish fishermen on the coast 
had given information that Jackson had some 
five thousand men enly, as available ; and but 
sixteen hundred of these near the city. 
Whereat the soldiery were much delighted 
with so encouraging a prospect of invasion. 
The enemy were cautious, however, They 
sounded for the best information of a landing- 

lace ; and it turned out afterwards that Lieut. 
eddie of the army, in the disguise of a 
Spanish fisherman, made a reconnoitre of the 
coast. He reported that a little bayou or ca- 
nal, called Bienvenue by the natives, and con- 
necting General Villere’s plantation with the 
Gulf, was just the place to accomplish a land- 
ing. It was but ten or twelve miles below 
the city, and a short distance from where we 
are. course we had gun-boats and that 
sort of thing upon the lakes. Very well bow 
were manned, too, and bothered the Britis 
considerably. But the navigation of Lake 
Borgne, and the bays about, was very luncer- 
tain. A good strong north-westerly wind ex- 
poses flats enough for the gambols of a thou- 
sand mermaids, and the low water was the 
cause of the capture of some of their number, 
and the withdrawal of the remainder. We 
had rumors of all these things in the city, 
where all was activity and quick thought. 
General Jackson was pretty much emperor of 
the city, and his sayings were law. It seemed 
despotic to those at a distance ; but it was ne- 


M.1 can understand how. Your popula- 
tion was mixed. No concert or harmony of 
opinion. And in eonsequence of the changes 
and shiftings of civil rule in previous years, 
the sands in the hour-glasses of the munici- 
pal authorities did not fall so regularly as they 
should. 

V. And it was well Jackson was the man 
in command, for some of the legislators then 
in session, were very nervous and undecided. 
The citizens were wide awake. The women 
were making clothing for the volunteers ex- 
pected from up the river, and known to be in 
want of seasonable habiliments. Children 
were running bullets. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber, Jackson reviewed the militia—a battalion 
of colored men among them, who handled 
the musket very well, considering how much 
more familiar they were with hoes, and hogs- 
heads, and bales. 

So things went on, until the 23d, two days 

i th arrived 


y| enemy, with General Keane, had boated 


through Canal Bienvenue, and were occupying 
his faatily lantation. 
M. Twelve miles from the city, you said, 


-| Close “quarters that, and a as it 
were, 0: 


raw militia, to combat disciplined re- 


V. No sooner was this heard than Jackson. 
was on the move. Carrol’s and Claiborne’s 


brigades were left to the rear 
go eg og at unt ene 
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the British might make from Lake Ponchar- 
train. The little war schooner Carolina was 
ordered to drop down the river, and oceupy 
position on the opposite bank to the Villere 
lantation. By nightfall of that day the little 
oree under General Coffee was at the’ enemy, 
penetrating into their camp while some of them 
were at supper. 

M. Egad, they got hotter coffee than they 
ex 

V. And Carolina potatoes of a wrong sort 
for comfortable digestion. The little schooner 
poured a perfect shower of shot into the ene- 
my’s camp, and compelled a remove further 
back from the river, The British were com- 
pletely at disadvantage, taken by surprise ; 
and their loss was severe. Our men—par- 
ticularly the civilians, militaire pour le moment, 
—were somewhat too impetuous, and in the 
darkness of the night, some of them were 
separated from their comrades, and taken pri- 
soners. We lost about seventy-five men in 
that way. 

M. Our legal friend ——, was of the num- 
ber. He complained bitterly of the bad feed 
he got for several days, and of the horridly 
stupid conversation he was compelled to listen 
to. To believe his yarns, I’m thinking the 
midnight attack and the capture of prisoners 
was a good thing for General Jackson. It 
gave him a prestige and every prisoner multi- 
plied his force ad libitum—mere legal fictions, 
you know! 

V. Perhaps so. But by daybreak Jackson 
had‘ retreated for a short distance; and the 
morning light showed him what a fine position 
he was in for an entrenchment. Before him 
was this fine plain now stretching out before 
us. The river and the schooners Carolina and 
Louisiana protected his right flank; the 
¢ypress swamp his left flank. There was a 
canal in ffont (it had a name then—Rodriguez), 
which could be deepened ; and behind it raised 
a wall of clay and other materials (the latter 
cotton bags, as you know—they are famous 
now in American history). Immediately the 
necessary means were opie and in two 
days a perfectly secure fortification protected 
New Orleans from the enemy. 
_ M. 1 have always wondered why the Bri- 
tish leaders remained idle so long: why they 
allowed the making of these entrenchments 
without attack. 

V. It was a great mistake. But they hada 
poor opinion of our copinceting ; and regard- 
ed our troops as mere handfuls to the antago- 
nist force they expected to bring. Besides, all 
their troops were not landed. At daybreak 
on the twenty-eighth the enemy were decried 

vancing in two columns; one on the river 
road; one by the margin of the swamp. A 
brief be os ensued, in which they were 
repulsed with great loss to themselves, and 
but little to our own. This temporary check 
satisfied their invading disposition, and they 
awaited the ‘eiforcements which were ex- 
pected with General Lambert. They next set 
about erecting three batteries one at the 
river side, one at the swamp edge, ana une 
directly before our position ; with a parapet of 
clay in line, the embrasures of which were 
eased with sugar hogsheads. These latter 
were unfortunate things to use, as it subse- 
quently turned oat. ey thought the s 
would afford an elastic resistance to shot like 
as sand ; but the cannon balls drove through it, 
and many were pajured by the splinters from 
the hogsheads. is was but three hundred 

ards t from us. A cold and cheerless 
they had of it. It was the rainy season 
of the year; drizzle and fogs; and -water all 
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about them from a breach in the levee made by 
the orders of Jackson, through which sullenly 
flowed the Father of waters to pay his re- 
spects to the new-comers. 

M. Pooh! drizzle and fogs were the v 
things they liked. Why should a Briti 
soldier be different from the British sailor who 

t drunk with delight while entering the fog- 
Bewildered docks of London one November 
day after “a month of laying to in the misera- 
ble sunshine of Naples! 

V. New-Year's eve was a busy time for the 
enemy. How they worked with pickaxes and 
shovels! They were in good earnest, too, as 
you might see by the shoulder knots of offi- 
cers bobbing up and down at their labors. 
me And a oo renege off watching 
them as coolly as a butcher regards a in 
ox whose fate is sealed for a holiday Sueaee 
Did you make no demonstration ? 

V. How foolish that would have been? 
They expected we would have come out to 
meet them ; but in a field fight we knew where 
the odds lay. Five thousand against twelve 
thousand! No odds when Mexicans are in the 
maximum catalogue ; but “when Greek meets 
Greek,” ete. On New-Year’s morning they 
commenced cannonading us from their batte- 
ries; and we returned the compliment with 
compound interest, dislodging their cannon in 
a few hours, and foreing them to fall back ina 
new position. 

M. What were the sloops-of-war doing ? 

V. The poor Carolina was fastened in posi- 
tion by the current. There was no wind ; and 
after a brave return of cannon shot to some 
mounted batteries on the river bank of the 
British camp, a few hot shot wrapped her in 
flames. The Louisiana was more fortunate, 


and weighed anchor out of their gun-reach. | u 


The overflowing of the plain below our posi- 
tion was unfortunate in one respect, as it as- 
sisted the British in their exertions to bring up 
cannon and ammunition from the fleet. For 
five days in January they worked at the dig- 
ging a canal from the gulf to their camp. 
And thus by the seventh of January the Bri- 
tish force, by the arrival of General Lambert's 
reinforcement, numbered twelve thousand. 
Some of the prisoners of the twenty-third for- 
tunately escaped, and gave us an inkling of 
what was to be [ordre du jour. 

M. Twelve thousand men! the flower of 
the British army! How well they must have 
appeared from your position ! 

V. “ Ah!” (heaving a with a pull at the 
cordial flask), you are of some holi- 
day parade on your New York Park 
upon some sunny day. Faith, mon cher ami, 
they didn’t appear at all by reason of the fog 
whieh was heavy enough to give the cows a 
bronchitis, and as disagreeable to breathe as 


the smoke of a regalia cigar. 
The signal—so the eseaped ners told us 
—was to be the ascent of two rockets at 


either wing of their army. We watched for 
the pyrotechnic display with more earnest at- 
tention than any juvenile eseaped from school 
employs at London-Vauxhall or Gotham- 
Niblo’s wheu the fireworks are momently ex- 
pected. The Barrataria pirates and some vete- 
ran French cannoneers were our artillerists at 
the embrasnres of the entrenchment. Behind 
them were the shooters of the force 
—Tennesseeans Kentuckians (who were 
as cool as if out on a buffalo hunt), with their 
rifles. And relays of men behind to load, that 
there might be no intermission in the firing. 

rons of cavalry were at the right and 
left flank, and in the rear. On the morning of 
the eighth the looked for signal was seen, and 






























[April 13, 


hailed with loud cheers from our forces. I 
dare say the enemy was puzzled enough to 
know what we were cheering about, for the 
fog was as bad as cannon smoke. And soon 
after the advance of the British forces were 
seen coming to meet us with faseines of sugar 
eane and sealing ladders. On they came, 
nearer and nearer, as, in years before, their an- 
cestors had advanced upon the redoubts at 
Bunker Hill. We were prepared for them, 
and just as they were nearing the ditch, the 
i ing was given. From our em- 
top of the cotton bags 
there issued a sheet of fire, which, as the loaded 
rifles were passed from behind in exchange for 
the discharged ones, became continual. I was 
at the right flank my the cavalry, and it 
seemed as if a row of furnaces were giving 
out their red heat. The enemy were stricken 
as with one single concen blow. Every 
other man in the ranks had fallen ; and throw- 
ing down fascines and ladders the brave fellows 
who were left hastened back to their com- 
rades. There was a brief pause. The strag- 
glers were rallied, and fresh troops supported 
them. Again they rushed at the sheets of 
liquid fire which our forces continued to pour 
forth. You would have thought our men had 
breakfasted on lead and e coffee out of 
powder for years, so cool were they with ean- 
non and rifle. On came the British. But it 
was no battle. Although the balls of their 
muskets whistled merrily over our heads and 
plumped into the clay and the wedged cotton 
at our feet, the slaughter was all on one side. 
Yet pe | came on with brave impetuosity. 
Some of them pulled off their shoes to afford 
better foothold and jumped into the ditch to 
clamber over our position ; but as they came 
p by hundreds, the rifles of the Tennesseeans 
ked them off as if they had been blackbirds. 
The charged—officers and privates indis- 
criminately—to the very muzzles of our guns, 
only to fall back lifeless or desperately wound- 
ed into the damp and muddy diteh—which 
was literally filled with bodies. Their onset 
was so impetuous at our flank by the river 
side that some of them clambered on the wall 
(to. so call it) and penetrated into camp, 
where the survivors were surrounded and 
taken prisoners. I shal! never forget the look 
of one noble officer—a Colonel of the line— 
as he ig 22 on a cotton , exclaiming, 
ys, we have them ”—only to fall 

back the next minute with a rifle ball in his 
came up man- 

fully to the attack; and I e if Generals 
Pakenham and Keane had kept whole bodies, 
the advance would have continued until the 
army was half d . As it was, seven 
hundred of them were killed, and some four- 
teen hundred wounded. Our own casualties 


did not reach seven ctrkns 5 awe 
We all tho sien renew the at- 


tack; for at tfall kept their camp- 
fires briskly ome were eng in 
making batteries. these latter were but 


designed to cover their retreat, which was com- 
menced that yn unmolested by us. Some 
generals might have quitted entrenchments to 
paralyse them fo more, thus disabled and in 
retreat. But Jackson was contented to let 
well alone. A battle won with a clean list of 
killed or wounded is better than a 
ed victory where losses are met with. So 
ended the Battle of New Orleans. 
M. The last engagement of eonse- 
uence upon American soil. May it eoutinue 
last ! 
* ~ a 
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tive and its long car behind; and re-taking 
seats we bpd our military sighings in the dis- 
cussion for the benefit of a fat friend on an ad- 
joining seat, of the momentous question 
whether it was orthodox to eat rum-omelette 
with “ pompano ”-fish. 


Reports of Societies. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Was founded in the year 1825. Some of the 
early members have informed us that its ori- 
gin was owing to a desire to promote a Penn- 
sylvania feeling amongst the citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia, and to oppose the incursions of the 
natives of New England. It was at first pro- 
posed to eall it “The Sons of the Soil,” but 
this was abandoned, and through the exer- 
tions of some who united with its first projec- 
tors, the name was established as at pre- 
sent; and persons who had resded for ten 
ears in the state were made eligible to mem- 
rship. The feeling which dictated any re- 
striction of the kind has passed away, and the 
probationary term has been ‘swept from the 
face of the constitution. William Rawle, 
Esq. (now deceased) was the first President 
of the Society. 

The first members made great preparations 
for going to work. Ten committees were 
appointed, to each of which was intrusted 
some branch of the inquiries to which the so- 
ciety proposed devoting itself. The work per- 
formed was out of all proportion to the appa- 
ratus; of these committees, one made one re- 
port, ‘the nine others “died and made no 
si 

_Instead of securing a room for their exclu- 
sive use, the Society hired the privilege of 
meeting in one of the apartments of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, of which Society 
many of the founders of the Historieal So- 
ciety were members. This was a great error, 
no place being provided for keeping the re- 
lies and other curiosities presented to the So- 
ciety. The members were in the habit of 
taking them home “to take care of them.” 
Three fourths of the early donations have 
thus disappeared, and of those which have 
been traced difficulty has sometimes occurred 
in regaining possession. A small closet was 
appropriated to the library of the Society, and 
the result was, that after an existenceof about 
nineteen years, their collection of books 
amounted to sixty volumes, exclusive of some 
unopened boxes of Congressional documents. 

In 1826 the Society published the first 
part of the first volume of their “ Memoirs ;” 
tre second part appeared in the same or the 
following year (its title-page has no date). 
This volame has now become very scarce, 
and readily brings its first cost—one dollar 
per part. In 1827, appeared No. Il—Part I. 
which was followed by the second part in 
1830. fh 1834 the first part, and in 1836 the 
second part of vol. III. were issued; and in 
1840 the first part of the fourth volume was 
published. e second part of this volume is 
now In press, and will appear early in April. 
It is expected that this will close the “ Me- 
moirs,” and that a series of “ Collections” will 
be commenced in their stead. 

In 1845 the publication of a quarterly Bul- 
letin was attempted, which was continued for 
three years. It contained extracts from the 
Society’s minutes, and historical papers, that 
were considered too short for the Memoirs. 
In interest, this was a more valuable work than 
the Memoirs, many parts of which must be con- 
fessed to be i ey reading” The two 
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numbers of the to the-Battle 


of Brandywine, and the number containing 
Dr. Senter’s Journal of Arnold’s expedition to 
Quebec, were the best numbers, and had a 
large circulation. 

n 1842 and 1843, the Society had fallen 
into a state of great decay. Of the condition 
of its library we have spoken above. The of- 
ficers were highly respectable gentlemen, “ all 
honorable men,” but most of them never fa- 
vored the meetings with the light of their 
countenances. For many successive months 
the labors of the Recording Secretary were 
confined to writing dates, and the words “no 
quorum” after them, The institution was ap- 
parently at its last gasp, and one of the oldest 
members proposed seriously that they should 
meet annually “to preserve their charter.” 
The subscriptions were uncollected, and the 
rent woefully in arrear. 

Happily at this period the Society was 
joined by some gentlemen who had a juster 
view of their duties and privileges. Efforts 
were made to increase the number of the con- 
tributing members, which met with some suc- 
cess; some of the offices were filled with 
persons both able and willing to work for the 
Society. 

These new members were satisfied that 
prosperity would never be attained until the 
Society had a room of its own. Great oppo- 
sition was made to this view by some of the 
older members, who, having done nothing for 
the Sogjety themselves, seemed wee ee 
any one else should. That venerable body, 
the American Philosophical Society, however 
learned it may have been in the abstruser 
sciences, had recently been exhibiting a pro- 
found ignorance of every-day affuirs. It had 
purchased the Museum building in Ninth 
street, without a proper inquiry as to the in- 
cumbrances, and very shortly afterwards the 
building was sold by the sheriff to pay a mort- 

age upon it. The Philosophical Society 
lost all they had paid for it, and became 
= embarrassed ; a levy upon their li- 
rary followed. In this state of affairs, the 
rent paid by the Historical Society became an 
object with the philosophers. Accordingly, 
when a proposition to remove to a room in 
Sixth street was made in the Historical So- 
ciety, every member who likewise belonged 
to the Philosophical Society (with one honor- 
able exception) attended and opposed a re- 
moval. he movement party—the party of 
progress—carried their point ty a majority of 
one vote. Mr. Dupongeau’s death, in the 
spring of 1844, afforded the means of furnish- 
ing the new room. He left the Society a le- 
gacy of a few hundred dollars and some good 
advice. What was done with the advice we 
eannot say, but the Society very cheerfully 
took the money. 

The benefit of this removal was soon appa- 
rent. In less than a year the library amount- 
ed to four or five hundred volumes; some of 
the other property of the society was re- 
stored ; the number of new members steadily 
increased. In October, 1847, the Society re- 
moved to a more commodious Hall in the new 
building in Sixth street, below Wainut street, 
erected by the Atheneum, and here it has 
continued to flourish. The library amounts 
to over 1800 volumes, including many vo- 
lumes of valuable manuscripts. The number 
of contributing members is about one hundred 
and eighty, and it is expected that in a Per 
or two it will amount to three hundred. 
When this number is reached the Society will 
be able to puvlish a volume or two of collec- 





tions every year, and furnish every contribut- 


—— 





_ A course of excellent lectures has been de- 
livered in the Society’s Hall during the pre- 
sent season. 

It is unjust to blame the present members 
for the apathy displayed in the early portion 
of the Society’s career ; it is nothing but jus- 
tice to give them credit for what has been 
done during the last five years, and judging 
from its recent progress, we hazard nothing 
in saying that in a very few years it will be 
one of the most useful and popular Societies 
in Philadelphia. 

The present officers of the Society are, 
President, Hon. Thomas Sergeant. Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Hon. Thomas M. Pettit, William 
Rawle, J. Francis Fisher, Hon. George Sher- 
wood. Treasurer, Thomas 8S. Mitchell. Re- 
cording Secretary, Edward Armstrong. Fo- 
reign Corresponding Secretary, Horatio G. 
Jones, Jun. Domestic Corresponding Secre- 
tary, William Duane. Librarian, Sidney V. 
Smith. Curator, Howard Spencer. Executive 
Committee, Samuel Hazard, John Jordan, Jun., 
Dr. Benjamin H. Coates, John T, Lewis, 
‘Townsend Ward, Charles J. Hennis, Lewis 
H. Weiss, Philip F. Snyder, and George 
Northrop. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

A sTaTED meeting of the Historical Society, 
we quote the report of the Herald, was held 
April 2d, at the rooms of the Institution, in 
the New York University. After the reading 
of the minutes of the proceedings of the last 
meeting, the Society proceeded to business. 

Rey. Dr. Van Pett read a very ae ggres | 
paper on the early history of New York, an 
its first settlement. Captain Hendrik Hudson 
came here about the year 1609. He returned 
to Holland, and arrived here again in 1610. 
The object of the company by which he was 
employed was the acquisition of wealth; but 
Providence made it an instrument for his all- 
wise purposes. Hudson navigated “ the great 
river of the mountains,” as the Hudson was 
then called, and, on his return to Holland, he 
gave such brilliant accounts of the country, 
that the Dutch West India Company deter- 
mined to make further researches, and to 
populate the country. Two other persons 
were sent out, and they obtained the exclu- 
sive privilege of trading with the New Ne- 
therlands. Four thousand emigrants soon 
afier came over to this country—the Dutch to 
New Netherlands, and the Puritans to Ply- 
mouth. Among the Dutch emigrants were 
many Huguenots, who settled in various 
places around New York. Horses, cattle, and 
farming implements, were sent to them by the 
Dutch government. In 1625, the new colon 
of New Netherlands numbered two hund 
souls, and soon after the island of New York 
was purchased of the Indians for the sum of 
sixty guilders, equal to twenty-three dollars. 
The colonists built some forts for their 
tection, among which was Fort Amsterdam, 
now the Battery. The drst houses on this 
island were buiic on the shores of the East 
river, of bark of trees, and bricks imported 
from Holland. In 1661, the colonists had 
erected Reformed Dutch and French Pro- 
testant churches; in 1680, there were other 
churches in various places. Dr. Van Pelt 
then proceeded to show the hand of Provi- 
dence in the guiding and directing of the in- 
fant colony. In the first the colonists 
— A ne: - New Lrg ba and 

onorably, a i ice for same ; 
they oun honest, frogal, and industrious in 
their habits and dealings ; they were religious 
and erected churches ; the magistrates prayed 
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on the moral, 
social, political, and civil condition of man- 
kind. In conclusion, he said it is perceptible 
that the hand of Providence has, in the early 
settlement of this island by such people as 
those whe came over and settled in New Am- 
sterdam, now New York, chosen the Ameri- 
can 
fulfil other beneficent purposes. | 

Dr. Srevexs then rose and said:—I rise, 
Mr. President, to move that the death of John 
C. Calhoun be entered upon your journal, with 
the expression of the profound veneration en- 
tertained by this Society for his high character, 
his unsurpassed abilities, and his pre-eminent 

ublic services. The name of Calhoun is an 

istorical name. It is meet that an historical 
society should mark their estimate of his cha- 
racter. His was a beacon light to a wide-spread 
region—lofty, pure, and brilliant. Long the 
guide of high-minded patriotism, it would be 
seen no more, for ever. Let it be permitted, 
even to me, thus to mingle all private grief 
with universal public sympathy. hile yet a 
boy, at Yale, I hung upon the first lispings of 
his young eloquence, and marked with admira- 
tion the intellectual vigor of the ungrown 
Hercules. In his after life, his college recol- 
lections were a bond of friendship which be- 
tween us was never broken. Sir, we are told 
y Mr. Holmes that he early read the Bible. 

our venerable predecessor, the illustrious 
Gallatin, was also early brought up in the 
study of that sacred volume, and lived to know 
its value. He declared, and charged me to say 
to Gen. Taylor that he rejoiced in his election ; 
that he oceupied a position in which all patriots, 
all good men, all Christian men could rally 
round and support him. Sir, the facts I state 
ge to show the value of the eafly study of the 

ible as a means of intellectual culture. As 
a medical man, I presume further to suggest 
this opinion: Mr. Calhoun’s death, I speak not 
of the occasion but of the cause of it, was an 
intellectual death; an overworked mind dwell- 
ing too long, too exclusively on one object. 
Its one thought was for his country. The 
rapid current of his thoughts, ever running in one 
narrow channel, deepened its bed until its 
banks caved in, and the fair landseape became 
a scene of desolation. What a lesson to in- 
tense thinkers, statesmen no less than others! 
But let us not grieve over this sad occurrence, 
as if without hope. In another form water 
rises to beautify the skies, and descends to 
enrich the earth. 

Dr. Stevens then sent up the following reso- 
lution, which, being seconded by Depeyster 
Ogden, Esq., and responded to by the Rev. 
Dr. DeWitt, was passed unanimously :— 

Resolved, That the death of John C. Cal- 
houn be entered «pon the journal of the Soci- 
ety, with the CXPression of the profound 
veneration entertained by it for nts high charac- 
ter, unsu abilities, and pre-eminem 
public services. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and 
the Society adjourned. 


THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue regular Quarterly Meeting of the Eccle- 
siological Society was held on Monday even- 
ing, April 1st, in the Sunday-school Room of 
St. Paul’s Chapel. A donation was received 
of — of fifty rubbings from Monumen- 


tal 8, the first specimens exhibited 
in this country. sae 


ople to be instruments in his hands to|: 


Offertory. The ing was followed by 
a long and interesting discussion of the 
subject. 
ri drawing was of the cup and 
ag belonging to the church at Jamestown, 
a., erected soon after the foundation of the 
colony, now in ruins. 
Several books were presented to the So- 
ciety, and after some discussion on incidental 
topics the Society adjourned, 

Society is the first attempt made in 
this country to call public attention to a sub- 
ject important to the interests of art as 
well as religion. A journal (the Ecclesiolo- 
gist) is published once in every two months, 
under its auspices, which is well worthy of 
the attention of those interested in Church 
building and decoration, and in the propriety 
and dignity of church worship. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2 per annum. 


Reviews. 


MR. COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. 

The Ways of the Hour. A Tale. By the 
Author of the “ Spy.” “ The Red Rover,” 
&c., &e. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

Just at the close of one of the most singular 

and widely known trials for murder that, ever 

oceurred in this country, Mr. Cooper gives us 

a novel, the object of which is, he informs us 

in his preface, “ to draw the attention of the 

reader to some of the social evils that beset 
us; more particularly in connexion with the 
administration of criminal justice.” If the 

stars which secured its production under a 

horoscope so favorable, continue to look after 

it, the work cannot fail of being unusually 
successful; more so than most novels written 
with a didactic om 2g 

Mr. Cooper, in his stories, does not limit 
himself to instructing his countrymen in any 
particular department. Society, morals, man- 
ners, religious faith, criminal poy es he 

“ touches upon” all of them, as George Dyer 

did, according to Lamb, upon the varieties of 

English verse. “Home.as Found” was writ- 

ten to improve American manners; the pur- 

pose of “ The Sea Lions,” one of his most in- 
teresting, considered simply as a sea tale, was 
to prove the doctrine of the Trinity; now we 
have the “Ways of the Hour,” intended to 
show that i we have feguards of joa to 
consider one of the great safe s of justice, 
the right of trial by iny, is “ totally unsuit- 
yo a Pasar sje | We wish it could be 
id of Cooper “ nihil tetigit non ornavit. 
But in truth, though cL ge by no 

means imply the application of the line in its 
full force and meaning, he oftener reminds us 
of that class of ns who are said to “ rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” | When we 
consider what a genuine lover of the Past he 
is, a iy in good sa yaggeaboec we sic ne 
a temperament a na ueation 
canon : disposed to uphold disci- 
pline, and then look at the tendencies of some 
of his writings, we ean only reconcile the ap- 
parent contradiction by supposing him to write 
on the principle that as all the world is going 
to destruction as fast as it can, it is his may fo 
help it along, and at all events be there 

Just as in some di the doctors endeavor 

to hasten on the crisis as the quickest mode of 

eure. Always very warm against disorga- 
nizers 














he is at the time 
always for tearing down before repairistg the 








whole ae seems to him all wrong, and 
must be pulled completely down before we 
can (to use our omni-significant Americanism) 
“ fix it.” And sometimes he appears to doubt 
whether it ever can be “ fixed” in any event. 
But whatever happens it must come down— 
must, because it seems to Mr. Cooper to be 
falling, and he sees nothingto sustain it. |The 
following, from his opening chapter, appears 
to em his idea -— 

«“ No—no—the trial by jury is no more a palla- 
dium of our liberties than the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

. a Who or what is, then, sir?’ demanded 
ack. 

“God! Yes, the Deity in his Divine Provi- 
dence ; if anything is to save us. HK may not be 
his pleasure to let us perish, for it would seem that 
some great plan for the advancement of civilization 
is going on, and it may be a part of it to make us 
important agents. All} things regarded, I am much 
inclined to believe euch is the fact. But did the 
result depend on us miserable instruments in the 
Almighty’s hands as we are, woful would be the 
end !” 

It would indeed. But the faith in the Ulti- 
mate Good does not require us to believe 
there exists such an overwhelming balance as 
Mr. Cooper supposes of Immediate Evil. We 
should be sorry to believe the world to be re- 
ally so rotten as he paints it. It is bad enough, 
all must admit—mueh worse than any of us 
once innocently imagined it. There are a 

t many wicked people in it, and we cannot 
distinguish them from the good as easily as we 
could in fairy stories. Justice is anything but 
perfectly administered, we ean . see ; 
and it may be within the personal experience 
of some to pers se Es peeines of our re- 

igion ma Brees men whose tongues 

a lie, nd whose rahe are like the nether 
millstone. We can all perceive, also, that in 
many individual cases there is no remedy for 
this state of things. 

“ t an’s contumely, 

The ee of date Sertre Reser en hae delay "— . 
must be endured unless we choose to tempt at 
once 


“The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.”’ 


All we can do, so long as we remain here, is 
to endure with fortitude the evil of the world, 
and endeavor to make the best of it. All the 
good that is in the world comes through men’s 

itive intention and resolution. We 

ve no right to fold our hands and comfort 

ourselves with the notion that Heaven will 
make all right in the end 

Nor is it a of any man’s business to 
fancy he has fathomed igns of Provi- 
dence to such an extent, as to dive into innova- 
tion under a notion that he will guide for the 
common good the chariot of Progress. This, 
as we have aedaar mg. to be Mr. — 

ition, partic in present volume. 
He has put a model which he says is 
a fac-simile of the working of our criminal 
proceedings and jury trials. But we find, on 
e it, that it supposes a fearful amount 
ye cunning and malice rf. the bres 
a corresponding ty an pacity 
in the good. The Pon path upon a new 
pillbinls anon Mr. pay vite theory, not upon 
movements resembling the actual. J 

The story is a history of a criminal trial in 
which the heroine is convicted of murder. 
The incidents are too minute for an analysis. 
Fieger bag neigh a Nat 

time is the present, or e 0 

us we cannot recognise either. A few real 
nages are introduced, some ef Whom may 

be rather astonished to &ud themselves adorn- 





ing the pages of fiction ; e. g, :— 
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“In the course of the next half hour, Daniel 
Lord and George Wood came out of the sanctum, 
attended as far as the door by Dunscomb himself.” 


(We think the novelist might any said Mr. 
in mentioning these gentlemen.) The tale 
a to have been written in great haste. 
We observe some slight repetitions and omis- 
sions which could hardly have occurred had it 
been carefully revised. Thus the old New 
York coachmen now remaining are compared 
to the monuments along the Appian Way, and a 
little further on the same comparison is applied 
to the lawyers’ offices in Nassau street. Mrs. 
Pope’s evidence contradicts itself in one un- 
important particular.{ We find also allusions 
to recent occurrences and discussions of recent 
questions, suchas the New Code, woman’s 
rights, &c., &c-4_We shall shorten our notice 
to make room for some piquant extracts. 

The novel is in reality a legal one, and 
lawyers will find much in it that is amusing as 
well as suggestive. Its author has evidently 
quite a smattering of professional knowledge, 
but any lawyer will see that his trial is put to- 
gether very unskilfully. His heroine finally 
sacceeds in clearing herself by the answers of 
a witness whom any court would have pro- 
tected under the circumstances. The whole is 
a caricature, not a picture of a criminal trial ; 
the same is true of all the characters. As an 
argument against trial by jury it proves 
nothing; though there are many hints on 
that and other topics in the course of the tale 
which are good to set people thinking. | But 
to our extracts :-— 


“ HORSE-SHEDDING” AND “ PILLOWING.” 


« «How the deuce is it, Timms, that you ma- 
nage your causes with so much success? for I re- 
member you have given me a good deal of trouble 
in suits in which law and fact were both clearly 
enough on my side.’ 

«<T suppose those must have been causes in 
which we “ horse-shedded” and “ pillowed” a good 


“ « Horse-shedded and pillowed! Those are 
legal terms of which I have no knowledge ” 

«“ «They are country phrases, sir, and country 
customs too, for that matter. A man might prac- 
tise a long life in town, and know nothing about 
them. The Halls of Justice are not immaculate; 
but they can tell us nothing of horse-shedding 
and pillowing. They do business in a way of 
which we in the country are just as ignorant as 
you are of our mode.’ 

“ «Have the goodness, Timms, just te explain 
the meaning of your terms, which are quite new 
to me. I will not swear they are not in the Code 
4 Practice, but they are in neither Blackstone nor 

nt.’ 

“ « Horse-shedding, "Squire Dunscomb, explains 
itself. In the country, most of the jurors, wit- 
nesses, &c., have more or less to do with the 
horse-sheds, if it’s only to see that their beasts are 
fed. Well, we keep proper talkers there, and it 
must be a knotty case, indeed, inte which an in- 
genious hand cannot thrust a doubt or an argu- 
ment. To be frank with you, I've known three 
pretty difficult suits summed up under a horse-shed 
in one day ; and twice as many opened.’ 

“ « But how is this done? Do you present your 
arguments directly, as in court?” 

“ «Lord bless you, no. In court, unless the 
jury happen te be unusually excellent, counsel 
have to pay some little regard to the testimony 
and the law; but, in horse-shedding, one has no 
need of either. A skilfal horse-shedder, for in- 


party’s general character, of his means, his miserly 
aristocracy ; an@ it will he hard 


qualities, or his 


. | has little taste for change.” 





to get held of the talker for any of them qualities. 
Aristocracy, of late years, is a capital argument, 
and will suit almost any state of facts, or any ac- 
tion you can bring. Only persuade the jury that 
the plaintiff or defendant fancies himself better 
than they are, and the verdict is certain. I got a 
thousand dollars in the Springer case, solely on 
that ground. Aristocracy did it! It is going to 
do us a great deal of harm in this murder and 
arson indictment.’ ” 


Pillowing is thus explained :— 





« « By the way, Timms, you have not explained | 
the pillowing process to me.’ 

“ ¢] should think the word itself would do that, | 
sir. You know how it isin the country. Half a | 
dozen beds are put in the same room, and two in a 
bed. Waal, imagine three or four jurors in one of | 
these rooms, and two chaps along with ’em, with | 
instructions how to talk. The conversation is the | 
most innocent and nat’ral in the world; not a} 
word too much or too little ; but it sticks like a_ 
burr. The juror is a plain, simple-minded country- 
man, and swallows all that his room-mates say, 
and goes into the box next day in a beautiful | 
frame of mind to listen to reason and evidence ‘| 
No, no; give me two or three of these pillow- 
counsellors, and I’ll undo all that the journals can | 
do, in a single conversation. You'll remember, 
*Squire, that we get the last word by this system ; 
and if the first blow is half the battle in war, the | 
Jast word is another half in the law. Oh! it’s a 
beautiful business, is this trial by jury” ” 





A COUNTY FAVORITE. 


“¢T well know, Squire Dunscomb, that your 
opinion of me is not very flattering in some par- 
tic’lars; while in others I think you place me 
pretty well up the ladder. As for old Duke’s, I 
believe I stand as well in that county as any man 
in it, now the Revolutionary patriots are nearly 
gone. So long as any of them lasted, we modern 
fellows had no chance ; and the way in which re- 
lies were brought to light was wonderful! If 
Washington only had an army one tenth as strong 
as these patriots make it out to be, he would have 
driven the British from the country years sooner 
than it was actually done. Luckily, my grand- 
futher did serve a short tour of duty in that war ; 
and my own father was a captain of militia in 
1814, lying out on Harlem Heights and Harlem 
Common, most of the fall; when and where he 
caught the rieumatism. This was no bad capital 
to-start upon; and though you treat it lightly, 
*Squire, I’m a favorite in the county—I am!” 

“* Nobody doubts it, Timms; or can doubt 
it, if he know the history of these matters. Let 
me see—I believe I first heard of you as a Tem- 
perance Lectarer ?” 

“ «Excuse me; I began with the Common 
Schools, on which I lectured with some success, 
one whole season. Then came the Temperance 
cause, out of which, I will own, not a little capital 
was made.’ 

“« And do you stop there, Timms ; or do you 
ride some other hobby into power ?” 

«T's my way, Mr. Dunseomb, to try all sorts 
of med’cines. Some folks that wunt touch rhu- 
barb will swallow salts ; and all pulates must be 
satisfied. Free Sile and Emancipation Doctrines 
are coming greatly into favor; but they are tick- 
lish things, that cut like a two-edged sword, and I 
pe as fancy meddling with them. rod nas are 

as many opposed to meddling with slavery in 
the free States, as there are in favor of i. I wish I 
knew your sentiments, Squire Dunscomb, on this 
subject. I’ve always found your doctrines touch- 
ing the Constitution to be sound, and such as would 
stand examination.’ ” 


THE TEA-CUP LAW. 
«“¢Mr. Dunscomb, like most elderly persons, 


“<*Itis not that. He thinks feo ap an 
ordinary stamp are running away wi conceit 
that they are on the road of progress; and 
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are marked by empiricism. This “ tea-eup law,” 
as he terms it, will set the women above their hus- 
bands, and create two sets of interests where there 
ought to be but one.’ 

“* Yes; Iam aware such is his opinion. He 
remarked, the day he brought home my mother’s 
settlement for the signatures, that it was the most 


, ticklish part of his profession to prepare such pa- 


pers. J remember one of his observations, which 
struck me as being very just.’ 

“ « Which you mean to repeat to me, Anna ? 

“ «Certainly, John, if you wish to hear it) re- 
turned a gentle voice, coming trom one unaccus- 
tomed to refuse any of the reasonable requests of 
this particular applicant. ‘The remark of Mr. 
Dunscomb was this:—He said that most family 
misunderstandings grew out of money; and he 
thought it unwise to set it up as a bone of conten- 
tion between man and wife. Where there was so 
close a union in all other matters, he thought there 
might salely be a community of interests in this 
respect. He saw no sufficient reason for altering 


| the old law, which had the great. merit of having 


been tried.’ 

“ «He could hardly persuade rich fathers, and 
vigilant guardians, who have the interests of heir- 
essess to look after, to subscribe to all his notions. 
They say that it is better to make a provision 
against imprudence and misfortune, by eettling a 
woman’s fortune on -herself, in a country where 
speculation tempts so many to their ruin.’ 

“ «I do not object to anything that may have aa 
eye to an evil day, provided it be done openly and 
honestly. But the income should be common 
property, and like all that belongs to a family, 
should pass under the control of its head.’ 

“ « Tt is very liberal in you to say and think this, 
Anna!’ 

“ «Tt is what every woman, who has a true wo- 
man’s heart, could wish, and would do. For my- 
self, I would marry no man whom I did not 
respect and look up to in most things ; and sureiy, 
if I gave him my heart and my hand, I could wish 
to give him as much control over my means as 
circumstances would at all allow. It might be 
prudent to provide against misfortune by means of 
settlements ; but this much done, I feel certain it 
would afford me the greatest delight to commit all 
that I could to a husband’s keeping.’ 

“ « Suppose that husband were a spendthrift, and 
wasted your estate ?” 

“ «He could waste but the income, were there 
a settlement ; and I would rather share the conse- 
quences of his imprudence with him, than sit aloof 
in selfish enjoyment of that in which he did not 
partake.’ 

« All this sounded very well in John’s ears ; and 
he knew Anna Updyke too well to suppose she 
did not fully mean all that she said. He won- 
dered what might be Mary Monson’s views on the 
subject. 

“ «Tt is possible for the husband to partake of 
the wife’s wealth, even when he does not com- 
mand it, the young man resumed, anxious to hear 
what more Anna might have to say. 

«« What! as a dependent on her bounty? No 
woman who respects herself could wish to see her 
husband so degraded ; nay, no female, who has a 
true woman’s heart, would ever consent to plece 
the man to whom she has given her “and, in so 
false a position. It is for the wealan to be depen- 
dent on the man, and net the man on the woman. 
I agree fully with Mr. Dunscomb, when he says that 
« silhen knots are too delicate to be rudely undone 
by dollars.” The family in which the head has 
to ask the wife for the money that is to support it, 
must soon go wrong ; as it is placing the weaker 
vessel uppermost.’ 

“«You would make a capital wife, Anna, if 
these are really your opinions !’” 


THE AGE OF BUGGIES. 


« When the interview was over, Millington 
mounted a horse and galloped off in the direction 
of town, in that almost exploded manner of mov- 
ing. Time was, and that within the memory of 





d that 
most of our recent improvements, as they are called, 





man, when the gentlemen of New York were in 
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their saddles hours each day ; but all this is chang- 
ing with the times. We live in an age of buggies, 
the gig, phaeton, and curricle having disappeared, 
and the utilitarian vehicle just named having taken 
their places. Were it not for the women, who 
still have occasion for closer carriages, the whole 
nation would soon be riding about in buggies !” 


THE WAYS OF THE HOUR. 

“* Anna Updyke, do you marry John Wilmeter 
with the feeling that he isto rule? You overlook 
the signs of the times, the ways of the hour, child, 
if you do aught so weak! Look around you, and 
see how everybody, almost everything, is becom- 
ing i t, our sex incladed. Formerly, as 
I have heard elderly persons say, if a woman suf- 
fered in her domestic relations, she was compelled 
to suffer all. The quarrel lasted for a life. Now, 
no one thinks of being so unreasonably wretched. 
No, the wronged wife, or even the offended wife— 
Monsieur de Larocheforte snuffs abominably— 
abominably—yes, abominably—but no wife is 
obliged, in these times of independence and reason, 
to endure a snufly husband ‘ 

“« No,’ broke in Dunscomb, appearing from an 
adjoining path, ‘she has only to pack up her 
spoons and be off. The Code can never catch 
her. If it could on one page, my life for it there 
is a hole for her to get out of its grasp on the 
next. Your servant, ladies; I have been obliged 
to overhear more of your conversation than was 
intended for my ears, perhaps ; these paths running 
80 close to each other, and you being so animated ; 
and now, I mean to take an old man’s privilege, 
and speak my mind. In the first place, I shall 
deal with the agreeable. Anna, my love, Jack is 
a lucky fellow—far luckier than he deserves to be. 
You carry the right sentiment into wedlock. It is 
the right of the husband to be the head of his fa- 
mily ; and the wife who resists his authority is 
neither prudent nor a Christian. He may abuee it, 
it is true ; but, even then, so long as eriminality is 
escaped, it were better to submit. I approve of 
every word you have uttered, dear, and thank you 
for it all in my nephew's name. And now, Mil- 
dred, as one who has a right to advise you, by his 
avowed love for your grandmother, and recent 
close connexion with yourself, les me tell you what 
I think of those principles that you avow, and also 
of the state of things that is so fast growing up in 
this country. In the first place, he is no true friend 
of your sex who teaches it this doctrine of inde- 
pendence. I should think—it is true I am only a 
bachelor, and have no experience to back me— 
but I should think that a woman who truly loves 
yd husband, would find a delight in her depen- 

OQ an 

“<*Oh! certainly ! exclaimed Anna—biting her 
tongue at the next instant, and blushing scarlet at 
her own temerity. 

“*]T understand you, child, and approve in ; 
but there comes Jack, and I shall have to canees 
over to him, that you may receive a good seolding 
from head-quarters, for this abject servitude feeling 
that you have betrayed. Go—go—his arm is held 
out already ; and harkee, young folk, remember 
that a new maxim in morals has come in with the 
Code—* Principles depend on Circumstances.” 
That is the rule of conduct nowadays ; that, and 
anti-rentism, and “ republican simplicity,” and the 
“ cup-and-coneer law,” and—and—yes—and the 
ever-blessed Code v 





“ Dunscomb was oviiged to stop for breath, | the 


which gave the young couple au epportu 
walk away. As for Mildred, she stood orm thee 
extremely lady-like in mien, but with a slight de- 
gree of hauteur expressed in her countenance. 

“ * And now, sir, that we are alone,’ she said, 
‘ permit me to inquire what my part of the lecture 
isto be. I trust you will remember, however, 
that, while I am Mildred Millington by birth, the 
law which you so much reverence and admire, 
makes me Madame de Larocheforte.’ 

“*You mean to say that I have the honor of 
conversing with a married woman ?’ 

“ * Exactly so, Mr. Dunscomb.’ 

“*T comprehend you, ma’am, and shall respect 
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your position. You are not about to become my 
niece, and I ean claim no right to exceed the 
bounds of friendship——’ 

“ #Nay, my dear sir, I do not wish to say this. 
You have every right to advise. ‘To me, you have 
been a steady and well-judging friend, and this in 
the most trying cireumstances. I am ready to 
hear you, sir, in deference, if not in your beloved 
humility.’ 

«“ «That which I have ‘to say refers solely to 
your own happiness, Mildred. Your return to 
America has, I fear, been most inopportune. 
Among other innovations that are making on every 
side of us, even to the verge of the dissolution of 
civilized society, comes the liberty of woman. 
Need I tell you what will be the next step in this 
downward career ?” 

“* You needs must, Mr. Dunseomb—I do not 
comprehend you. What will that step be? 

“ « Her licentiousness. No woman can throw 
off the most saered of all her earthly duties, in 
this reckless manner, and hope to escape from the 
doom of her sex. After making a proper allow- 
ance for the increase of population, the increase in 
separated married people is getting to be out of all 
proportion. Searce a month passes that one does 
not hear of some wife who has left her husband, 
secreted herself with a child perhaps, as you did, 
in some farm-house, passing by a different name, 
and struggling for her rights, as she imagines. 
Trust me, Mildred, all this is as much opposed to 
nature as it is to prescribed duties. That young 
woman spoke merely what an inward impulse, 
that is incorporated with her very being, prompted 
her to utter. A most excellent mother—oh! 
what a blessing is that to one of your sex; how 
necessary, how heavenly, how holy !—an excel- 
lent mother has left her in ignorance of no one 
duty, and her character has been formed in what 
I shall term harmony with her sex.’” 





AGASSIZ’S LAKE SUPERIOR. 
Lake Superior: Its Physical Character, Vege- 


other and similar Regions. By Louis Agas- 

siz. With a Narrative of the Tour, by J. 

Elliot Cabot. And Contributions by other 

Scientific Gentlemen. Elegantly illustrated. 

Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Ix the month of June, 1848, a party of gentle- 
men Hsin sours We set out fe ac- 
com the celebrated Agassiz in an explora- 
tion of the northern coast of Lake Supe ior. 
The object of the naturalist was to study the 
geology and the fauna and flora of the region, 
and offer a pleasant summer jaunt as well as 
the opportunity of instruction to his scientific 
aids in the expedition. The first part of the 
volume is devoted to the incidents of the jour- 
ney, in the form of a narrative pleasantly writ- 
ten by Mr, Cabot, one of the voyagers, agree- 
ably diversified by notes of familiar lectures by 
the leader of the party. The second part con- 
tains under appropriate heads the various addi. 
tions made to science by their collections and 
observations. 

The narrative gives a popular character to 
the work; and its lively deseriptions of the 
scenery of the country of the great Lake, and 

i landscapes, of which there are 
eight, of remarkable views, and of great merit of 
execution, will have the effect to make the trip 
to Lake Su ra on to summer 
tourists. adds to leasure of the 
peresal ta tha quiet sed’ peels ie of aes 
scientific travellers, and the evident respect in 
which they held “the Professor.” The notes 
of the lectures of this gentleman are full of 
valuable hints to the amateur and student in 
geology and natural history. There are some 
very in i connected with the 


particulars 
of Niagara. The Professor in one of 





his lectures made the following remarks on 
: 


tation, and Animals, compared with those of 
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THE FUTURE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

“ [do not think the waters of Lake Erie will 
ever fall into Lake Ontario without any interme- 
diate cascade. The Niagara shales are so exten- 
sive that possibly at some future time the river be- 
low the cascade may be enlarged into a lake, and 
thus the force of the falling water diminished. 
But the whole process is so slow, that no accurate 
calculations can be made. The Fails were pro- 
bably larger and stationary for a longértime at the 
‘whirlpool’ than anywhere else. At that point 
there was no division of the cataract, but at the 
‘ Devil’s Hole’ there are indications of a Jateral 
fall, probably similar to what is now called the 
Ameriean Fal]. At the Whirlpool, the rocks are 
still united beneath the water, showing that they 
were once continuous above its surface also.” 

Some of the party took a delicious douche 
at a little cascade called the “Hermit’s Fall,” 
frequented by a crazy Englishman from whom 
it received the name, and observed the effect of 
the falling water producing a sensation “like 
kneading or shampooing by huge hands.” A 
traditional snake story is told, connected with 
the locality :— 

AN INDIAN TROPHY. 

« Rattlesnakes are found among the rocks about 
these clifis, and one had been taken alive the day 
before, in the path leading down to the whirlpool. 
There is said to be a mound of their bones in the 
neighborhood, erected in token of full revenge by 
some Indians whose chief had been killed by a 
rattlesnake’s bite.” 

In the Straits of Mackinaw just before en- 
tering Lake Superior, the party, who were 
travelling in boats, were forced to make a lee 
under a point on St. Joseph’s Island. Here 
they met a rather roughish customer in shirt 
sleeves, who turned out to be one of the two 
proprietors of the island and an Ex-Major of 
the British army. When the name of the Pro- 
fessor was made known, the Major produced a 
specimen in spirits of the rare gar fish of Lake 

uron, and insisted on his accepting it with 
other curiosities. We quote his views on 

ANNEXATION, 

“Jn company with a friend he had purchased 
the entire island of St. Joseph’s, and devoted him- 
self to farming, bringing up his children to support 
themselves by the sweat of their brow. He was 
preparing them, he said, to be American citizens, 
for he thought the Canadas would form a pari of 
the United States within three years at furthest ; 
and though he for his part was a loyal subject of 
her Majesty, and would fight to proteet her do- 
minions if it came to that—yet he had no objec- 
tions to his children being republicans.” 

A vagabond vill on the outskirts of 
civilization is very pleasantly described: the 
name is somewhat familiar— 


THE SAULT DE ST. MARIE. 


“The most striking feature of the place is the 
number of dram-shops and bowling alleys. Stand- 
ing in front of one of the hotels I counted seven 
buildings where liquor was sold, besides the larger 
‘stores’ where this was only one article among 
others. The roar of bowling alleys and the click 

iard balls are heard from morning until jate 
t. ‘The whole aspect is that of a western 
on a fourth of July afternoon. Nobody 
to be at home, but all out on a spree, or go- 
a fishing or bowling. There are no symptoms 
agriculture or manufactures; traders enough, 
they are chatting at their doors or walking 
ut from one shop to another. The wide plat- 
in front of the two large taverns are oceu- 
eisurely people with their chairs tilted 
cigars in their mouths. Nobody is busy 
bar-keepers, and no one seems to know 
is going to do next.” 

The writer, in deseribing the vo 
were engaged as bestmen, and who 
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of Ojibwas, half breeds, and Canadians, re-! 
marks of the last named their resemblance to’ 
the Irish, and was often surprised at missing 
the brogue. He accounts for this resemblance | 
by the fact that the original colonists of the 

were Normans and Bretons, and 
therefore may be supposed to retain more of 
the Celtic blood. 

CANADIAN BOAT SONGS. 

“ Their songs were all French: according to the 
Professor, the wanton chansons of the ancien 
régime, which the ancestors of these men had no 
doubt heard sung by gay young officers, in re- 
membrance of distant beloved Paris. A strange 
contrast, as he said, between these productions of 
the hot-bed civilization of a splendid and luxuri- 
ous Court, and the wilderness where alone they 
now survive !” 


The peculiarities of the Indians in the mat- 
ter of exchanges, show that this race is evi- 
dently as unsuited for the refinements of 
trade as in the good old Wouter Van Twiller 
dynasty, their brethren of New Amsterdam. 


THE TREASURE. 


“ We were told at Mechepecotin (mishi-pecétn), 
that an Indian came there once from a distance to 
buy supplies, and prodaced a bundle, in which, 
after taking off wrapper after wrapper, there ap- 
peared inclosed—a ninepence! He had taken it 
in exchange for a number of valuable skins.” 


One of the greatest torments of the 
was the number of mosquitoes and sand flies 
that infested the Lake shore :— 


THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. 


“ The flies and mosquitoés made their appearance 
as soon as I entered the woods, and jumping down 
into the bed of the stream with the intention of 
sketching the mass of water that was foaming 
dowa over the recks, I was instantly surrounded 
with such swarms that there was no getting on 
without a smudge, Even standing in the midst of 
the smoke, so many still clung to me that my 
paper was sprinkled with the dead bodies of those 
killed, as I involuntarily brushed my hand across 
my face. We took refuge on the sand, at a dis- 
tance from the woods, and here were comparative- 
ly free from them. But here their place was sup- 
plied with sand flies, the builets, or ‘ no-see-ems,’ 
an insect so minute as to be hardly noticeable, but 
yet more annoying where they are found than the 
black flies or mosquitoes, for their minuteness ren- 
ders mosquite nets of no avail, and they bite all 
night in warm weather, whereas the black fly dis- 
appears atdark. Such is their eagerness in biting 
that they tilt their bodies up vertically, and seem 
to bury their heads in the flesh. We found, how- 
ever, that an assortment of camphorated oil was a 


complete protection, making a coating too thick 
for them to penetrate, and ing their tiny 
wings and limbs.” 


The habits of a herd of cows at Fort Wil- 
liam, a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
were somewhat singular. 

AQUATIC COWS. 


Re 


arrival, when the cattle were let out of the 

see a cow walk down and deliberately 
the water of her own accord, the whole 
following her, swimming with only their 
horns, and tails, showing above water.” 
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KAKAWEKA PALUS. — 
’ “From where we stood we could look up a 


jets of spray, like the rapids at Niagara. 
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long reach of the river, down which the stream 
comes foaming over a shallow bed, thrown up in 
At the 
brink the stream is compressed, and tumbles over 
in two horse-shoe-shaped falls, divided in the mid- 
dle by a perpendicular chimney-like mass of rock 
some feet square, the upper part of which has been 
partly turned round on its base. The entire height 
of the fall is about one hundred and thirty feet, 
but somewhat filled up by fragments from above. 
Its breadth is about a hundred and fifty yards. The 
name, Kakabeka, was explained by some of the 
men to mean ‘ straight down,’ i. e., falls par ex- 
cellence, it being the most considerable waterfall 
in this region.” 

We shall take up again this interesting 
work in our next. 





MR. ELLIOTT’S LIBERTY OF ROME. 

The Liberty of Rome: A History. With an 
Historical Account of the Liberty of Ancient 
Nations. By Samuel Elliott. 2 volumes. 
Putnam. 


We have heard it objected to this work that 
there was something vague in the title whieh 
left the reader at a loss what he was to expect 
from it. We must confess that for our own 
eda we do not see the force of the objection. 
he history of liberty seems to us as definite 
a term as could well be fixed upon for class- 
ing the results of historical inquiry; and 
surely there can be no higher standing point 
for a liberal-minded thinker and a believer in 
humanity. If individual liberty implies free 
individual development, the history of a peo- 
ple’s liberty must comprise the record of all 
that they have done for the fulfilment of their 
t in the world’s history. For it is only by 
evelopment that people or individuals claim a 
ace in history. The elaboration of some 
idea is every nation’s mission upon earth, and 
no eloquence, however glowing, can excite an 
permanent interest in a people that have lef 
nothing behind them but an epitaph. 
Civilization is another general term for the 
results of a nation’s history ; and yet we doubt 
whether it implies more or expresses its 
gp | more definitely. Civilization is that 
mode of a nation’s life by which it fulfils the 
conditions of a cultivated and satisfactory 
social existence. Liberty is the right of de- 
ge ond all our faculties to the utmost extent 
to which that development can be carried with- 
out infringing upon the equal rights of our fel- 
low men. Now, this development must be an 
essential element of a satisfactory social ex- 
istence, a condition without which no other 
condition can be fulfilled. And consequently, 
to know what ideas of liberty prevailed in a 
iven age or in a given country is to know how 
that nation or that age was qualified to ful- 
fil the conditions of its existence. And thus 
the two terms imply oneanother. We can no 
more conceive of civilization without liberty 
than we can conceive of liberty without civili- 
zation. National development presupposes 
the development of the individual, and there 
can be no complete individual development 
where any other restriction is acknowledged 


which no man shauld h, who cannot 


bring to his task an earnest mind and un- 
wavering trust in the destinies of humanity. 
Moreover, it is a history which must be writ- 


ten in parts. The idea of liberty, like all 
other great ideas which man is chosen to ela- 
borate, is necessarily progressive. No nation 
has conceived it as a complete idea, and follow- 
ed it up in all its applications. In some it will 
be the predominant idea—in others’ subordi- 
nate—in all it will take the coloring of national 
character. Sometimes it seems to pervade 
masses and move them as one man: at others 
it takes refuge in the secluded study, and is to 
be found only on the thoughtful page of the 
philosopher. It inspired the strong individual- 
ity of medieval Europe: the free inquiry of 
the reformation: the political equality of our 
own days. Wherever there is life and move- 
ment we find it at their source ; wherever great 
developments are found, it is from this that 
they derive their grandeur and their permanent 
interest. Therefore, every people which has 
done its part in this development has a right 
to its part in the history; and partaking as it 
does in each, of their peculiar characteristics, it 
is only by studying it as a national develop- 
a that the part of each can be clearly de- 
ned. 

The subject, therefore, which Mr. E. has 
chosen is one of the noblest—we would go 
yet further, and say the noblest—in the wide 
field of history; not one of mere local or tem- 
ape importance, but which addresses itself 
to all the higher feelings of our nature, and 
comprises all the dearest interests of huma- 
nity. It could not have been written a hun- 
dred years ago; and even fifty, from how 
different a point of view would it have been 
considered, how little would it have been un- 
derstood! But now the events of every year 
are fitting us to comprehend it ; and all history, 
from the first lispings of humanity to the full 
toned declaration of its inalfenable rights, is 
converging upon it as the keystone of that 
mighty fabric which God has assigned to man 
as his task upon earth. 

Yet we can hardly expect it to awaken so 
general an interest as a narrative of stirring in- 
eidents. It is a record of opinions in which 
mind is the actor and ideas the results. Bat- 
tles and sieges and marehes, and all the bril- 
liant scenes of external life, are things of 
secondary importance, and only find a place 
there when they contribute to the develop- 
ment of some new principle or the confirma- 
tion of one that has already been aceepted. 
The historian’s inspiration and the reader’s in- 
terest must be drawn from a purer source— 
their sympathy with their fellow men, their 
love of truth, their admiration of the beautiful, 
their veneration for great efforts and great 
sacrifices, for self-devotion and earnest en- 
deavor, and their comprehension of the duties 
and the ends of humanity. 

But what are Mr. Elliott’s qualifications for 
so difficult a task? In the literary world, Mr. 
E. has only been known by a few translations 
from the Spanish, and a small volume which 
was printed for private circulation « few years 
ago, under the title of Passeges from the His- 
tory of Liberty. To tis friends he has long 
been known by his firm devotion to letters, his 
rhabits of accurate investigation, his justness of 





ry | thought, and his assiduous cultivation by study 


and travel of remarkable natural endowments. 
To all of these his work bears full testimony, 
and to their union also with that trustful and 
gentle spirit of Christianity without which 
earth is a dungeon and history an aea 
One of the first things whieh st our at- 
tention on opening these volumes was the ex- 
tensive range of the references and citations. 
We have always looked upon this as a great 





merit in a historian. “They give you a confi- 
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dence in his candor as well as in his industry. 
They look as if he was not only convinced 
that he had told the truth, but wished to give 
you a full ms ty of putting him to the 
test. And when, instead of being confined to 
a simple justification of the text, they are 
spread over a wide field of illustration, bring- 
ing art and poetry and all the treasures of ex- 
tensive pres to the confirmation of their 
severer 8 teachi they present so at- 
tractive a pieture of pgs as mind that we 
can scarcely help envying a life thus passed 
amid beautiful i i ennobling thoughts. 
Admirable as Mr. Prescott’s narrative is, we 
admire him still more for that rich and careful 
culture which almost makes his notes a volume 
by themselves. 

And this extent of illustration is doubly 
needed in a work like this, which covers In- 
dia and Egypt and Persia and Greece and 
Rome—the whole field, in a word, of ancient 
history. A man of limited reading would 
hardly venture upon a subject like this, Mr. 
Elliott has evidently gone to the true sources 
of ancient history—the original writers; and 
his references to poets and philosophers are fre- 
quent enough to show that he has studied his 
subject from that most important of all points 
of view. Niebuhr must necessarily be the 
= of every sincere inquirer into Roman 

istory, and Mr. Elliott has frankly accepted 
him for his teacher: bu: with the independence 
of a scholar wao respects his master too 
much not to follow his own judgment when- 
ever he finds good grounds for it. 


DESULTORIA. 


Desulioria : the Recovered MSS. of an Eccen- 
trie. Baker & Scribner. 


In the preface to this work, it is stated to have 
been found on the study-table of its author, 
after he had committed suicide. This is an 
unfavorable opening, for we can have littie 
hope to obtain fit guidance for the toilsome 
journey of the world from one who was un- 
able to bear his part in its toils, unwilling to 
face its troubles, and manfully do battle to its 
—_— 

_ fe is vn described by its title. It 

a collection of fragmen essays, of seraps 
of thought, of chance pace em 
sometimes of a few lines, and sometimes ex- 
panded to two or three pages. Without bei 
strikingly original, there are much thought 
feeling in the book. It bears in a high —— 
the stamp of genuineness, as if the author him- 
self, like his hero, was groping his way th 
the mists of thought to the solution of 
problem of life. 

There is not a name nor a date given 
throughout the book, in connexion with its 
characters or incidents. The plot is very 
slight. A young man has imbibed a taste,— 
more than deat, a passion—for books and lite- 
rary pursuits, but only, apparently, as mini- 
strants to self-gratification. He has withal a 
warm heart, but he mingles not with the world, 
repelled by its coldness and insincerity, forget- 
ting that the coldness may be on his Own side, 
on himself the repellent foree. “Man de- 
ights him not, no, oer woman either,” until he 
0 es a young lady at a representation of 
Hamlet, is attracted by the interest she 
takes in the performance, and the varying ex- 
pression of her countenance with every eet 
of thought and character of that wonderful play. 
This is not very natural in a modern theatre, 
and with the usual proportion of indifferent 
a. i pind agers relieve the 

liancy of their “ star ; we may pardon 
it for the sake of the excellent communes on 








the play as its aétion proceeds, 
tended to considerable length, and is one of 
the best things in the book. He is happy for 
the nonce by an exchanged from the 
lady in the lobby, but we have no more of her 
visible presence until the hero meets her in a 
broken-down carriage, on one of his desultory 
journeys, and takes her on his horse, aecom- 
ied by her father and servants, to a wayside 
inn. He makes himself known, and makes 
love, not unsuceessfully; but on the morrow 
the broken is repaired, and they part. 
A third aceidental meeting oceurs at a party. 
He is attentive, and on his return home has a 
friend battering at his door to tell him that his 
rival has traduced him to the father of his be- 
loved, and prejudiced the latter against him. 
He writes a note to the lady; she permits a 
visit ; the lover, instead of seeking an explana- 
tion with the old gentleman himself, makes 
the lady the go-between. We are not in- 
formed as to the result, for the next thing we 
have is a disquisition as to whether the lady 
loves her father for the sake of the sustenance 
she is dependent on him for, or himself best. 
The lady disappears with her father, on a 
journey, promising to love our hero, and to be 
his en her retarn; there seems to be no reason 
to doubt her sincerity; but our hero’s father, 
who has all along insisted on his son’s study- 
ing and practising law, that common misfortune 
0 oung Woeltbe ts, now insists upon it 
| still more sternly. is produces a rupture ; 
the son goes off to his books, his solitary mus- 
ings, to the company of an old man who has a 
violent affection for him, and one day goes to 
the river, and drowns himself. 

This, so far as we have been able to pick it 
out, is the story of the book. It is needless 
to dwell on its absurdity. Yet, inconsequential 
as are its incidents, they ag he ibly 
have their coun in e nee of 
some diseased-minded student, who has suf- 
fered his mind to feed on its own morbid 
fancies. 

With all its faults the book will interest, 
and be leniently judged by thinking men. 
Much of the essay matter i 
pleasure. Hislove for books, though genuine, 
seems somewhat ro guar pa sth Ming of 
lowing whi ill give an i 
the = is — 

“When oor feelings are drooping, our blood 
languid, and our nerves unstrung, we should then 
resort to Byron. When the head is cool, the feel- 
ings all fresh, we should take up Bolingbroke. 
When the mind is calm and settled, ready for 
steadiness of thought, be Bacon our book, And, 
indeed, for every state of mind or our 
study is our best and readiest friend. It will yield 
always what will please us, or, if we wish it, will 
reason with us ; or will laugh with us ; for we need 
never be serious where Cervantes is, or where 
George Colman is, And if you be literally dying 
—and I have often been so—I recommend Bulwer. 
I am fatally fond of him, although I abuse him ; 
and if he fail—and you must be rather a mye in 
your ennui if he does—why, I have some, by Jove ! 
who will not, I care not how hard you are to 
please. I take it, that this ennui cannot be cured 
save by the means which produced it. _ If intellect 
produced it, intellect will cure it, and Bulwer will 
succeed. If passion produced it, then passion is 
the cure, and Bulwer oftentimes sueceeds here ; but 
generally men must cure it faster than by reading, 
and then they can do no otherwise than plunge 
into that very passion’s mouth which produced it ; 
and like that mysterious power of electricity, which 
causes one object to attract to it most en- 
ergetically, and when received into its influence 
and there sated, becomes repelled with a force 
equal to that which attracted it,” ; 

George Colman was a good ‘ellow in hia 
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many a time set the table in a 

roar, hphy table was ns — one than that 

presence rvantes. When 

tat grea humorist and philosopher sat at the 

, his place was below the salt; and as for 

Sir Edward, we should be inclined to seat 
him still lower, if wit was to be the test, 

The fault of the book is that it recognises 
no standard of duty, no ideal of life, no object 
to strive for out of the present life. The hero 
finds the hoHowness of all earthly things, even 
of his beloved books. He has studied, has 
cultivated his taste, but his wail is that of 
Faust; Faust, whether in German Goethe, 
poet, philosopher, or in Marlowe’s mighty line 
—it all ends in nothingness if pursued for self, 
—self-pleasure or self-glory. 





MINOR PHILOSOPHIES, 
The Optimist, By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
Putnam. 

is an agreeable Leigh-Huntish spirit in 
this book, in Situen oth the genuine mot- 
to on the yw from Jean Paul. “ That I 
may show the whole world that we ought to 
value little joys more than ones ; the 
night-gown more than the dress-coat: that 
Plutus are ay — eh his 
handfuls, not t, but little aps 
ean make us happy.” To the way for 
a due appreciation of this genial philosophy, 
and abate any pragmatical self-[ove that may 
be in the path at the outset, Mr. Tuckerman 
enters upon a highly sensible examination of 
some of the national traits, which, though in a 


of afe even now ‘to 
nt Pantgrulis if wih sauhilleare end 
scholars, all over the world, men of travel and 


of education, of taste and sensibility, are prone 
to affect. There is too much of Poor Richard 
about yet, of carking care and unseemly thrift 
(with, by the way, as its necessary concomi- 
tant, a fhequentl wanton and joyless extrava- 
gance of expenditure), too little of the imagi- 
nation, too much of the reason, too little 
but spare social refinement, in the midst 
of se yo means and nities for this 
i culture. Why, Goldsmith’s rapscal- 
lion, Tony Lumpkin, can teach us better than 
all this. Tsar tenananel with effect by Mr. 

Tuckerman :— 

THE CHILD AND THE MAN, 


of itself ; and don’t keep dinging it, dinging it into 

scene of educa- 
tion, whatever his calling, the same iple ot 
‘ affected dispatch,’ as Lord Bacon calls it, must 
be acted upon. If he would suceeed in business 
he must identify himself with some popular move- 
ment, he must contrive to keep his name before the 
public, with the epithets, ‘ liberal and enterprising,’ 
appended to it. A hint must now and then be given, 
in the papers, of his yearly sales, or the amount of 
he employs. Abvve all, he must keep up 
in- his own person an appearance of business. His 
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rapid gait, hasty speech, and short salutations, 
must give the world assurance of a busy man. 
Mrs. Jameson, whose observation was artistic as 
well as sympathizing, observed, that American 
faces had anontward look. This extends even to 
American enjoyments, of which it may be said, as 
some traveller said of the English,‘ they amuse 
themselves sadly alter the manner of their coun- 
try.’ ” 

Something akin to this is again hit off in 
the excellent paper in small space, “ Broad 
Views,” in the remarks on the one-sidedness, 
or what may be called the partisan energy of 
the times :— 

“ PACKED UP AND DIRECTED.” 

“ The author of some modern farce makes one 
of his heroes, an accomplished Parisian duellist, 
console a foreign coxcomb whom he has chal- 
lenged, by promising to have him ‘neatly packed 
up and directed.’ Somewhat after this fashion, 
men appear to be dealt with in society. Because 
an individual sees fit to connect himself with a 
certain association, manifest an interest in a specific 
object, or temporarily display, with more than or- 
dinary force, a particular principle of his nature, he 
is at once classed, newly baptized with a party 
name, enrolled, severed by an artificial distinction 
—in a word ‘packed up and directed.’ An ima- 
ginary badge is affixed to him as significant as the 
phylactery of the pharisee, the star of courtly 
honor, or the colored ribbon denoting academic or 
knightly preferment. To all the general interests 
and purposes of social life, he is proscribed. ‘The 
@ual method of answering the question, ‘ What 
sort of a person is ——?’ is to designate the body 





political, scientific, or otherwise, to which the in- | the 


dividual is attached. A fashionable votary refers 
you to the ‘ circle, a religionist to the ‘ sect, and 
an intellectualist to the ‘school 7 each ‘ packs up 
and directs’ that most diverse, spontaneous, and 
free hg human results—character, according to his 
Ww ” 

What is said of “ Conversation” and “ Social 
Life,” is equaily well said. 

Parallel with these more general “ philoso- 
phies” of our Optimist, is the series of papers, 
coming up at intervals in the volume, on“ Art 
and Artists,” “Travel,” “The Profession of 
Literature,” &¢. These topics are all handled 
in an appreciative spirit. The remarks on 
literature are y free of the small pre- 
tences and assumptions which essayists too 
often indulge in. Life is recognised as prior 
to books. Mr. Tuckerman, an author of 
many books, confesses that the ion of 
literature is somewhat a co tion of 
terms. He would have books written from in- 
Spiration, and come, as the best do, when their 
authors cannot help writing them. There is 
a great deal to be said on both sides of this 
pesten but the truth in the following is 

the least regarded side :— 
LITERARY DEFECTS. 

“ Literature is but the record of life. Its pro- 
fessors do but chronicle experience. func- 
tion is important, and may be rendered exalted, but 
its essential dignity is often overrated. The 
th finely expressed in writing, and dissemi- 
nated by the press, has a more imposing aspect 
than when it falls casually from the lips, or rises 
quietly in the ; but in reality it is the same. 
As an exclusive 


tremely difficult to preserve the integrity of the soul 
when all its energies are devoted to so exacting an 

ion. The social character is apt to suffer 
as life becomes concentrated in mental labor. The 


ing three songs, 
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ing and duty is deserted for one that only exists in 
an individual’s consciousness. The lesser minis- 
tries of affection, the minor obligations of huma- 
nity, the frank amenities of fellowship are, as it 
were, absorbed in the solicitous workings of the 
intellect. To the noblest spirits, literature has 
been rather a necessary resource than a voluntary 
pursuit.” 

Among the minor topics are a half dozen 
essays on “ Eye-Language,” “ Hair,” “A Chap- 
ter on Hands,” &c., where nicety of observa- 
tion, and a scholar’s range of poetical reading, 
are brought to bear in the decoration of every- 
day things, which we cheat ourselves out of a 
ere deal of enjoyment in not appreciating 

ter than we do. 


King René’s Daughter. A Danish Lyrical 
Drama. By Henrik Hertz. Translated by 
Theodore Martin. Boston: Crosby and 
Nichols. 


Tus dramatic poem presents several novel 
features. In the first place, the standard five 
acts is departed from, it being embraced in six 
> ony in the one the length is not more 
t of an ordi afterpiece ; and in the 
third there is no eubaepiots 
These variations are agreeable, for there is 
no reason why the arbitrary limit of five acts 
should be placed to a drama, than that an epic 
should be limited to five eantos, or that the 
other equally arbitrary requirements should be 
insisted upon. i 
The story of the poem is beautiful; so too is 
language. There is remarkable terseness 
in the style, few or no soliloquies, and except- 
searce a which does 
not earry forward the story. he interest of 
the pieee turns upon the recovery to sight of 
the heroine, who. blind from infancy, has been 
brought up in ignorance not vw d of her mis- 
eet os of 08 poem md e faculty of 
ight,—an idea nove! highly poetical. 
Phe translator states in the coaleee that the 
lay was to have been introduced to the pub- 
ie on the stage, by Miss Helen Faucit, but 
that its production was unavoidably postponed. 
We are not aware that the design was ever 
carried out, but it has recently been produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean in the leading characters, with 
success. A play which will stand the test of 
the closet and the footlights must present just 
claims to public favor. The exotic has taken 
firm root, and our thanks are due to Mr. Mar- 
tin for the care and labor he has bestowed 
in its transplantation. 
As a specimen of the merits of author and 
translator, and for its own choice beauties, 
we extract the following 


SONG. 
' Highly be honored 
stranger guest, 
ho comes with a blithesome 
And cordial heart,— 
Briogs us a treasure, 


Of story and measure, 
And fills us with silent and wondering pleasure! 











Your souls’ inspiratien, 
You dol =f og : 
Ah! I so feeble, 
I could not fathom 
All that you sang, 
Novel and strange, 
Strange as yourselves, 
It swept me atong, the light wingéd song. 


Here in the valley, 
Deep in the thicket, 
Oftentimes nestieth 
A stranger bird ; 
And in the evening, 
Dream-like and still, 
Her song from tie leaves doth the nightingale trill. 


No one can teach me 
To sweep the guitar 
Till it throbs like her song. 
No one can give me 
Her raptarous strain, 
That lifted my soul on its pinions again. 


Whence, O ye strangers, 
Cometh your song ? 
Say, isits home there, 
Where, as I deem, 
Fend aspirations, 
Yearning and sighs, 
In the slumberous silence of evening arise ¢ 


Say, have the airy 
Tenants of ether 

Taught you their strains ? 
Strains so enchanting, 
Flowing so wildly ; 
Strains that have freighted 
My dreams with delight ; 
Strains full of story, 
Life-like and clear, 
Strains that gave glory 
To all that is near? 





Ned Allen; or, the Past Age. By David 
Hannay, Esq. Harpers. 
Have you ever at a dinner party sat opposite 
a pleasant-looking, amiable gentleman, who 
conversed in a quiet, pleasant manner, using 
unexceptiopable Saxon, and rounding his pe- 
riods with Macaulay , but who was never- 
theless a bore? The worst of all bores, 
because polite, and, like yourself, a sharer of 
hospitality. And have you not inwardly 
anathematized him as peals of laughter or the 
quiet of interested listening from other parts 
of the table told you that further up or further 
down some one was talking to some purpose ! 
Well, while Thackeray, and Miss Sinclair, 
and Mrs. Marsh, and Melville, and Mathews, 
and Hawthorne Redivivus are delighting 
everybody around at the literary feast of the 
month, we are compelled to listen to our 


great | “ quiet, pleasant, story-telling Scoteh author” 


(as the London Morning Herald says), from 
regard to his gentlemanly dress of clear type, 
and the letters of introduction he brings us 
from his London publishers, endorsed by the 


rs. 

But he is a bore after all; and although, 
like our hypothetical dinner friend, his Saxon 
is faultless (indeed, ——, ay his 

iods ly finished, he writes to little pur- 
os Sociales interest is concerned. His 
sketches of Scottish character, scenery, and 
incident, are so ical and matter-of-fact, 
that we wonder the printers of our Cliff street 
friends kept awake long enough to set our 
author’s matter up. 

Mr. Hannay ee a a vert 

rhaps trave ; prac com 

tion ; perhaps figured as a magazinist; and 
has acquired considerable insight into charac- 
ter, much acquaintance with the polish of 
refined society. His insight into character is 
keen; but this quality is of little use if he em- 
ploys it for no other purpose than to sketch 

rtraits of humdrum Seotehmen. His ability 
fn belles lettres is thrown away upon sketches 
of persons and things who have uo possible 
claim for interest beyond their own vicinage. 

Our author is unpretending, says some one ; 
true, for he says so His story is one 
of domestic interest, and more for 
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eather Sketches of social life demanding 
sympathy and admiration are valuable addi- 
tions to literature, adds a third. All very true; 
pe dk ge as sure as all acorns are not symme- 

ical, and all grapes are not sweet and lus- 
cious, all stories of domestic interest, all 
sketches of social life, and all unpretending 
authors, are not deserving of equal considera- 
tion. Miss Sinclair and Miss Austin are of 
the same class of writers in which our author 
and his friends place him. But their domestic 
scenes are piquant; the characters they sketch, 
whether in parlor or kitchen, are sui generis ; 
the conversation their in novels 
indulge in is not of the and butter flat- 
ness of Mr. Hannay, but sparkling with wine 
and confectionery. 

How many authors crave indulgence because 
unpretending and domestic in their style! 
How many of them creep into school classes 
and school libraries, and lie on drawing-room 
tables, by reason of their simplicity! The 
simplicity of the naturally war Irish dairy- 
maid, and that of the brainless school-girl, both 
walk about society in the dress of naiveté ; 
but who claims for both the same charm! And 
if the literary world continues to tolerate these 
genteel bores of writers, domesticity and sim- 
plicity will get to be synonymes with stupidity 
and insipidity. 

The scenes, and characters, and incidents, of 
the tales of James Hogg, and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
and Allan Cunningham, are all neighbors with 
those of Mr. Hannay; yet what a difference 
between them and him in the matter of interest, 
amusement, and instruction! 

As the London Morning Herald says of 
“Ned Allen,” “the story is quietly and plea- 
santly told.” So are the pleas in the daily 
prints from Messrs Genin and Beebe about 
their hats. 


Says the London Morning Observer of 
book—* it is full of racy anecdotes.” We 
have hunted over its pages ag carefully as a 
starving Irish peasant would dig a garnered 
potatoe field, and have found one on page 23, 
which (barring a smell of Joe Millerism, and a 
stronger savor of profanity) is pretty much the 
only good thing in the entire volume. 


Woman in America: her Work and her Re- 
ward. By Maria J. McIntosh. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Tue Author derives the foundations of Euro- 
penn Society Som a Reninh eines stem 
pe —_ which was the inequality of —_ 

ereditary right of one man to 
over his brother. 

American Society, on the other side, she 
says, derives its birth from those Christian 
principles with which the early settlers of Ame- 
rica were imbued, and the principles of reli- 





ious liberty which, partially understood and 
acted upon b Puritans, were fully 
carried out by r Williams in Rhode 


Island and Lord Baltimore in Maryland. The 
doctrine of that religion is love to all men, 
equal rights to all men so far as we cam secure 
them, and in that spirit did our fathers declare 
all men free and equal. 

Society abroad, therefore, is restricted by 
questions of birth and descent. Its spirit is 
one, to some extent, of arbitrary exclusion. It 
shuts those out who are calculated to adorn its 
saloons by their talents, gifts of mind, or per- 
son, because they or their fathers may have 
been engaged in mechanical pursuits or other 
avocations, barred by their arbitrary code. 
Here nothing of the kind should exist; yet 
some among us have succeeded in importing 


‘gyric upon his 





these restrictions, substituting pride of wealth 
for pride of birth. The latter has something 
elevated in it in spite of its faults, the former 
nothing. 

The writer would not interfere with the 
selectness so for the preservation of 
good society, but she would make the mind, 
not the pocket, the standard. - 
acoee neta eat 

es her 3 iscourages them 
from worldly ma and from worldly 
lives. She would not have them forsake so- 
ciety, but refine and enliven it by the harmo- 
nizing influences of Christianity and mental 
cultivation. 

She disclaims for her sex participation in the 
public duties of the state, reeognising in the 
quiet duties of home, and the high vocation of 
sister, mother, or wife, the true source of her 
great power. 

There is some sound advice as to the influ- 
ence to be exerted by refined women in the 
distant West, by which they may adorn the 
frontier log-eubin as well as the city saloon. 
The South also comes in for its share of 
attention. 





his Corre mas H. 
(Harrer Bros.) <A good jife of the 
great Genevese Reformer has long been 
needed, one that is equally removed from 
the blind partiality of friends and ad- 
mirers, and aoa py ae em and indis- 
criminate prejudice of theological opponents. 
Calvin was undoubtedly a man in seve- 
ral senses, but he was not from defeets of 
weg 8 and judgment; he was not uninfluenced 
by the hardening effect of the system of reli- 
gious doctrine whieh he elaborated, and which 
goes by his name ; and hence we are not satis- 
to look at him as Beza, his devout ad- 
mirer, would have us,as a man without faults, 
and never wrong. Calvin was a good as well 
as great man; and th 


The Life of John Calvin. Compiled from 
Authentic Sources, and Fam 
By Tho er. 


some things which will ever cling to his name 
as causes of re and dishonor, he was not 
what his enemies would have us believe, a se- 
cond Zeno or Hildebrand, a virtual murderer, 
and so on. What has long been needed is a 
life of this distinguished man which. should 
present all facts, apart from prejudice, and 
clearly and properly arranged, and this Mr. 
Dyer has in the present volume. 
On the whole it is a ; 


matter thoroughly and candidly. 
not scruple to censure where it seems de- 
served; he never is backward in praising where 
it is clearly called for; and he has given us a 
very readable as well as reliable book. _We 
have been much gratified with his careful ana- 
lysis of the unhappy condemnation and burn- 
ing of Servetus, a matter about which Calvin’s 
friends and enemies are greatly divided in sen- 
timent ; and we think that he has done 
service in placing before the public just what 
share Calvin had in this business, and how 
much he is to be blamed or excused, for that 
fiery trial and execution of a heretic and blas- 
phemer. Mr. Dyer, after giving Beza’s pane- 
great master, presents a some- 

what less glowing, and we believe more im- 
— view of his character; and concludes 
is interesting volume in these words: “I have 
thus endeavored to represent the life of Calvin 
impartially, neither concealing his virtues nor 
exaggerating his faults. The terms of unquali- 
fied and extravagant admiration in which some 


ough he was guilty of 


t 
‘the lady readers may not agree 
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of his of him, seem to me 
neither consistent with facts nor of whole- 
some example. This unbounded admiration 
for remarkable men—this hero worship—is a 
sign rather of weakness than of s pii< 
mind that suffers itself to be dazzled by some 
brilliant qualities, is unable to take that steady 
view which is necessary to the just estimation 
of a character; and in viewing the leaders of 
great religious movements, this would seem 
to be Petes us. It is to be 
hoped the days of perseeution and in- 
tolerance are gone, never to return; but 
if ever they are to be revived, it is such a 
spirit that will lead to them. A lapse of three 
centuries has afforded time enough to mellow 
opinions; and this should be essentially the 
age of impartiality and moderation. 

Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By R. 
C. Treneh, M.A. From the last London Edi- 
tion. .New York: D. Arrierox & Co. 1850. 
8vo. pp. 375—The learned author of these 
Notes is already favorably known by his pre- 
vious contribution to Theological Literature 
on the Parables of our Saviour. The present 
volume is worthy of taking its place by the 
side of its predecessor; it is full of the same 
kind of learning,—sound, judicious, exact, and to 
the point ; it is caleulated to ay satisfac- 
tion to the student and the scholar, not less 
than the general reader. Mr. French vod say 
fixed a valuable Essay of nearly a hundred 
pages, in which he defines what a miracle is 
exactly, and takes up and refutes the various 
objections,—Jewish, infidel, and rationalistic — 
which have been made at various times to the 
miracles recorded in Holy Seripture. The re- 
mainder of the volume is ied with a elear 
analysis and Jncid n of thirty-three 
miracles found on record in the Gospels. With- 
ped pe ourselves to all the results at- 

ined by Mr. Trench, we are very clear that 
the learning, candor, and copiousness of his 
nib will commend it to every lover of the 
tru’ , 

The ing-up is. in the usual admirable 
style of the Moment ‘Appleton ; good Tr, 
clear type, and accurate typography. We are 
sorry, however, to have noticed a number of 
errors in the printing of the Greek,—a serious 
fault, which is unhappily too common in Ame- 
rican books. 

Woman's Friendship, a Tale. By Grace 
Aguilar. (Arrteton & Co.) This novel is 
an excellent specimen of ‘a class, deser- 


vedl ular, of novels ed for la- 


It is, im the first 


, lace, in- 
‘teresting ; secondly, ends well, 


— 
us, as the 
heroine is, mirabile dictu, not married in the 
last chapter ; and lastly, agreeably written. It 
is a story of domestie life in the classes 
of English society. The idea of the work, 
ek 4 Pape aay ym. ee see Sore 
oped in. of the , and in the 
ble avaien ot es Gaaes Oe promise of 
the motto on the first page, Wordsworth’s 


good | fine 


“To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made,” 
is well kept. Novel reading has the reputation 
with many people of being @ profitless matter. 


That,compared to some otherless modes 
acne Rope done acme le; but as 
e read novels, it is well that the sup- 


Great is due to of the 


i 
oy spi ood in quality as ample in quantity. 
day, G the ay them, f 
‘ or 
present 7 race eration: f em, f 
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obliged to send surreptitiously te the circn- 
ing library, and thrust the new novel behind 
the sofa; for in narratives such as now abound, 
pr even Mrs. Malaprop could find ground of 
ca 
The American in Europe. By Henry Cla 
Crocket. (E. J. Barn & Co London, Semone 
& Townsenpd, Agents.) The first number 
of this odd semi-monthly publication is be- 
fore us. It is a large quarto, comprising eight 
pages of letter-press, a fine tte, and 
three — steel engravings, one of which, 
the “ Music Lesson,” is a capital thing, really 
worth much more than the very low price of the 
work. For the Nap we cannot say 
much until we shall have seen more of it. 
However, from the specimen we have, it is 
very easy to discover that there is another 
“Cockney about in strange latitudes”—a 
tame one tho and figuring tem. in a 
“Yankee Skin,” in which our soiv-disant Ame- 
rican contrives to make no less than four holes 
in the first paragraph, through which his Cock- 
neyship is very apparent. “He was raised on 
the ‘weather’ side of the ‘old’ Alleghane— 
went to “ Hale” College, and determined to 
visit the Continent, te see how they ‘ carried 
on their fixins’ there.” 
We imagine that Mr. Bartlett's highly curious 
“ Dictio of Americanisms” has been laid 
under contribution for the idiomaticexpressions ; 
the author, however, handles the tools like a 
Ys se saryemton in cutting his own finger. 
The oo ut ne cents, and the work 
is well w purchasing for its engravings, and 
for the fan of the thing.. Aaavnnatiaiar aie 
— ons in the English market. 
he Philosophy of Unbelief in Morals and 
Religion, as Sod te in the faith and charac- 
ter of men. By the Rev. Herman Hooker. 
(Carter & Bros.) The infidelity against 
which Mr, Hooker advances his ment, 
is not the undisguised disbelief which 
we happily : little of nowadays, save, 
perhaps, in the announcement of a “ Free- 
thinker” leetare _ a coming mons ek but’ the 
infidelity, or rather practical unbelief, mani- 
fested in the conduct. ~ 
_ The importanee cf diligent self-examina- 
tion, of sounding the influences of the heart, 
the a s of religion to the reason, as well 
as to the sensibilities, are all well and earnest! 
set forth in a calm and logical manner, ‘It 
is upon these that the book rests, and well 
— its claims. 
ncyclopedia of Chemistry, Practical 
and Theoretical, embracing its application to the 
cine, and Pharmacy. By James C. Booth, 
A.M., M.A.P.S., &c., assisted by Campbell 
Morfit, author of “ Applied Chemistry.” (Phila. 
Henry C. Bairp, successor to E. , 
This extensive _— of terms used in 
chemistry, and the arts sciences associated 
with it, is worthy the fine series of scientific 
works ang ag o last two or three 
years in Philadelphi t comprises nearly a 
thousand pages of print, with many illusira- 
tions accompanying the text. We consider it 
especially full and complete in the description 
of the substances diseovered by the research 
of modern chemists ; in m and phar- 
macy it is likewise very full, forming a most 
valuable work for reference. The description 
of processes in the arts, and of the 
tion of various substances, is as full of de- 
ae Se ame eens tanta ee 
sciences, pmaprnen aieeeeee is 
the only difference. The i aot the sa 
are derived from the most approved sources. 
Bergelius, Mitscherlich, Rose, and Liebig in 
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German, Dana, Berthier, and Reynault in 
French, and Graham and Turner among the 
English authors, have been the principal author- 
ities, together with the leading scientific peri- 
odicals. The author has interwoven with 
these materials the results of many years de- 
voted to the study of the science, its prac- 
tical application, as an instructor and assayer 
in the United States Mint. In the first of 
the work Dr. Boye was associated with him in 
its pre ion, and Mr. Morfit in the latter. 
Prof. McCulloh furnished an excellent article 
on the interesting subject of Electricity. It 
was the intention originally to have based the 
dictionary on that of Dr. Ure, but it was 
deemed proper to abandon that idea, and make 
it an independent work. So valuable and 
comprehensive a work of reference is a credit 
to the advancement of science in the country, 
and will doubtless be well supported. There 
is a t demand for works of this class, and 
the field is abundantly wide for all competitors 
in the publication of valuable scientific works. 
A New Treatise on Astronomy, and the Use of 
the Globes, in two parts. Designed for the 
use of High Schools and Academies. By 
James Melntire, M.D., Prof. of Math. and 
Astronomy, &c. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.: Cin. 
H. W. Dersy & Co.) It is no easy task 
to write a good school astronomy. There 
must be suflicient description to keep the 
interest and curiosity of the young mind 
awake to those details that charm the im- 
agination with their power and greatness, 
and the solid foundations of the science must 
not be neglected. This happy mean is hard 
to hit; scholars are so unequal in their mathe- 
matical acquirements, that one passes rapidly 
over what is an insuperable bar to another. 
The various subjects are all explained by the 
aid of ‘diagrams, and for the most part accom- 
panied with algebraical demonstrations, suited 
to the comprehension of those who have com- 
menced that branch of mathematics. Thus 
the realities of the science are presented in its 
rocesses, as well as the sublimity of its reve- 
ations. We see that the modern discoveries 
of Neptune and the five new asteroids are in- 
troduced with all the honors due. Part Second 
contains a full collection of problems on both 
globes, very judiciously arranged, the attentive 


| study of which, though so ie ee neglected, 


cannot be too highly recommend 


‘Syllabus of a Complete Course of Lectures 


on istry, including its Applications to the 
Arts, iculture, pow J Mining. By Prof. E. 
Solly. (Lendon: Longman, Brown, Green 
& Len mans. Phila.: Henry C. Barrp.) 


This Syllabus is the framework of the 
science, just the very book one would write 
for his own use to recall the endless series of 
compounds. Each simple substance is given 
with its symbol, atomic weight, and a very 
brief description or rather hints to remem- 
brance; then follow the compounds, with 
their formule and notes, such as would be 
used in a common-place book. As an assistant 
te the memory we look on a work like the 
present as great value to the advanced 
student as a companion in the lecture-room, 
and a means of keeping his knowledge bright. 
Some fine analogies are brought forcibly out 
by this comprehensive view of chemical re- 
sults; among these we may mention those of 
the series of radicals similar to Ethyle. We 
should imagine this book an excellent means 
for those who desire to take up the study 
of chemistry after the neglect of it for some 


A Theaey on. Sacer, coining Sul: Se, 
Warm, Hot, Vapor, Gas, and Mud Baths, also 
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on the Watery Regime, Hydropathy, and Pul- 
monary Inhalation’ By John Tn WD, (Phil.: 
Barrincron & Haswett.) We have taken 
a dip into this valuable work, and have 
got a sprinkling of its contents. It is 
written by a member of the profession, to 
whom his fellows have long been accustomed 
to look up for instruction. Its appearance is 
most opportune, for the community generally 
are so arrayed either for or against hydropathy 
as it is practised here, and so much error is 
repeated on both sides, that there was much 
danger lest the truth should be entirely neg- 
lected. This temperate exposition of the wills 
subject commends itself not only to the pro- 
fession, but more aye pang to the public. It 
will be found to be of an eminently popular 
character. 

In no country in the world is the custom so 
universal as here of leaving the city during the 
summer months for “ the springs,” or the sea- 
shore, and while there using the waters freely, 
by drinking, bathing, or both. These power- 
ful applications for good or bad are used with- 
out any investigation of their qualities or 
effects. Water impregnated with iron, iodine, 
sulphur, or magnesia, fresh or salt, warm, cold, 
or hot, is used without discretion. This 
work, with its general directions upon this 
point, will be found useful. A chapter or two 
on inhalation gives the latest opinions respect- 
ing the use of chloroform, and other anes- 
thetics, a means of relief from pain ey 
neglected in this part of the country. A wor 
of this character would be most lamentably 
deficient if the subject of public baths were 
omitted. We presume that no man of judg- 
ment would hesitate to declare his opinion in 
favor of such an institution, and the public 
opinion is already very strong in regard to their 
establishment in this city. In some respects 
the 19th century is less civilized than the first. 

The Medical Examiner, for March (Phil. : 
Linpsay & Biakiston), is received. It has its 
usual selection. 

An Introductory Lecture, delivered at the 
Massachusetts Medical College, Nov. 6, 1849. 
By H. G. Bigelow, M.D., Prof. of Surgery. (B. 
B. Mussey, Boston.) This little pamphlet 
is a very creditable production, and parti- 
cularly interesting as emanating from the 
son of one who is now an acting pro- 
fessor in the same school. We always con- 
sidered the mantle ample for two, and trust 
that its voluminous folds may long cover our 
old professor and the new incumbent. 

Silliman’s Journal (March). The usual 
number of valuable articles. We notice two 
very elaborate papers by Prof. Dana, a table 
of atomie weights, in which the latest results 
of chemical research are embraced, and an 
article on the Isomorphism and atomic volume 
of some minerals. 

Prof. Lovering contributes an able argument 
on the proposition of Lieut. Davis, to take 
New Orleans as an American Prime Meridian. 
The advantages in a nautical and scientific 
point of view of the measure are very strongly 
stated. hy nn eyo will a a yd 
interesting ion of the principles o 
Euharmonic Seoee's its inventor, Mr. Poole, 
of Worcester, and the manner in which perfect 
purity of tone is obtained on that instrument. 





A JOKE TRANSFERRED. 


Messrs. Eps. : 

«“ Deck and Port” is a very good book, I have 
no doubt, and the Rev. Walter Coiton a very good 
fellow, but he has made a most inappropriate 
transfer of a good old joke. He cites an anecdote 
and a distich, alluding to an unclean variety of 
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sington as the parties concerned in it. Now the 
epigram really consists of four lines, not two ; and 
it was made upon Lady Mey Wien Men- 
tague. She had insulted, on own premises, 
some eminent man of the day (I am not sure but 
it was Pope), and tald him that she “ did not care 
three skips,” &e. Whereupon he wrote :— 
“ Bays Montague to me, and in her own house, 
| "t care for you, sir, three skips of « louse,’ 
No wonder, for women however well bred, 
Will still talk of that which rans most in their head.” 
i idea of Lady Blessington saying such a 
ng! 
This entomological illustration of contempt was 
a favorite one with Lady Mary, and quite notori- 
ous in her time. Swift, in his 
“* Humble petition of Frances Harris, 
Who must starve and die a maid if it miscarries,” 
introduces her as saying— 
* *Tis not that I vajue the money three skips of a louse, 
But the thing that I stand on is the credit of the 


Cant Benson. 





MR. BUNN’S INSCRIPTIONS. 


I wourp suggest a few additions to the Bibliopole’s 
inscriptions over his Shakespearean Library, as re- 
lated by Mr. Bunn: vide last Lit. World :— 


To Dramatic Authors, 
“ Honor thy Father.” 


Te Biographers and Shakespearean Novelists. 
“ Thou shalt not lie.” 
To Bibliopoles. 
“ Thou shalt not covet.” 
Respectfully submitted, 


Original Purtry. 
LINES ON THE LATE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 


Can I forget thy Carnival, Rome! thy Carnival 
flashin 








g 

Joy and gay life through thy solemn streets? Ah, 
season of pleasure ! 

When day after day its kaleidoscope turned of bright 
robes and bright faces, 

Rain of confetti, and snowing of flowers from win- 
dow to window ; 

Tumult of chatter and laughter, glances of youths 
and of maidens, 

While their exchanges of flowers and bon-bons 
beneath the balconies, 

Made the heart flutter with dreams of a world too 
sweet for possession ; 


When the masking, the tri-colored plumes in the 
broad, black sombrero ; 

Blouses and harlequins battling like boys in a snow- 
balling frolic, 

While the thronged Corso opened a way for the 
carriages passing. 

Wild was the revelry—counting no hours from 

. noontide till nightfall, 

Till, as behind the solemn old palaces dropped the 
last sunbeam, 

Boomed the loud cannon which cleared the carriages 

Theo enn = al making pening amid 

came cavalry an o 

the thronged faces 


Down — the Piazza del Popolo on the Venetian 
palace ; 

Then the swift race of the riderless horses—the 
shouts of the people 

Ended each many-hued day. Hearts grew weary 
of pleasure, 

Tired feet trod upon flowers that lay on the pave- 
ment neglected, 

And the soiled maskers trailed heavily homeward 
their fanciful trappings. 

Silent the stars shone down through the narrow 
streets—and the watchman 

Dozed in his corner, and dreamed of the coming 
delights of the morrow. 





death in the socket, 

Burst on the night the bewildering blaze of the 
wild moccoletti— 

Flashed in the windows from palace to palace the 
swift ’llumination— 

Flashed in the street—on foot and in carriage, each 
man and each woman 

Bearing aloft from all reach their torches, with 
breath or with flapper, , 

Striving to keep their own, and to put out the 
lights of their bors, 

While “senza moccolo! moccolo!” all through 
the Corso resounded. 


Can I forget thee, Rome, at this season of innocent 
pleasure, 

Or cease to remember how now the tyrants have 
ruffled thy plumage, 

Clipped the gay pinions which once every year 
thou spreadest in frolie— 

Forced thee to laugh when the bitterest scorn should 
have answered their meddling— 

Forced thee to take thy harp from the willows and 
sing at their bidding— 

When thou should’st call down the lightning of 
heaven to blast thy oppressors ! 


Patience! The day hastenson. Thunder-clouds 
on the horizon 

Rumble, and will not rest. Under the thrones a 
Voleano 

Moans, not in vain—and the hour must come 
when the forces electric, 

Justice, and Truth, and Freedom, no longer can 
slumber inactive. 

Then shall thy children exult in a jubilee holier, 
grander, 

And thy brief Carnival pleasures be but the wild 
sport of a schoolboy 

To the true Freedom that then crowns thee with 
blessing and honor. 





THE ORGANIST. 
Dedicated to the eee Advent 


(Suggested by a German Ballad.) 


In the cathedral’s solemn shade, 

From early matin-song to vesper, 
Where faithful Christians round him prayed, 
Sat music-thralled the pious Hesper, 
Pouring upon the listening air 

His deep, melodious calls to prayer. 
Shunning all worldly toil and strife, 

His soul by no ambition shaken, 

To art he sacrificed a life 

Pure as the strains he loved to waken,— 
In whieh, by no foul passion crost, 

His spirit revelled sweetly lost. 


He yielded to their mild control, 

And heavenly harps were ever breathing 
Faith’s blest cadenzas in his soul ;— 
Whilst daily there was slowly wreathing, 
By spiritual hands unseen, 

Life’s crown upon his brow serene. 


His dwelling was a narrow room, 

By the cathedral towers o’ershaded — 
And by a calm, monastic gloom, 
Grateful to world-sick , pervaded : 
And there, from earth's distractions free, 
He lived in saintly purity. 

There often sat he rapt in thought, 

His soul for holier mansions longing, 
With beatific raptures t— 

And blessed angels round him thronging ;— 
His eyes bedewed with joyful tears, 
While Heaven’s seraphic choir he hears. 
As the mute groves of Academe 

Still teach the wisdom of the sages, 

So the old church his every dream 
Peopled with tones of former ages, — 
Re-echoing through its arches vast 

The Misereres of the past. 

He recked not studied rules of art ;—; 
Music, spontaneously flowing 


From the deep well-springs of a heart 
With holy fervor ever glowing, 
Made, mid earth’s care, and grief, and crime, 
His life a symphony sublime. 


Boston, Easter Even, 1850. 





DO NOT STRAIN YOUR PUNCH. 


One of my friends, whom I am proud to con- 
sider such ; a gentleman, blest with all the ap. 
plianees of Fortune, and the heart to dispense 
and to enjoy pe ; na pm discretion, 
cou with an enlight generosity; of 
Gechoa taste and nice discernment in allother 
than the one to whieh I shall pre- 
sently advert; successful beyond hope in his 
eellar; almost beyond example rieh in his 
wine chamber; and last, not least, felicitous, 
to say no more, in his closet of Rums—this 
Gentleman, thus endowed, thus favored, thus 
distingui has fallen, can I write it? into 
the habit of—straining his Puncn! 
When I speak of Rums, my masters, I de- 
sire it to be distinetly understood that I make 
not the remotest allusion to that unhappy dis- 
tillation from molasses whieh alone is manu- 
factured at the present day throughout the 
West Indies since the emancipation of the 
Blacks; who desire nothing but to drink, as 
they brutally express it, “to make drunk 
come”———but to that ethereal extraet of the 
sugar cane, that Ariel of liquors, that astral 
ome of the nerves, which, in the days when 
planters were bern Gentlemen, received every 


| grees those stocks of Rum, the last of 


of Earth, 

And when I diseourse on Puncn; I would 
fain do so with becoming veneration bot: for 
» sone oa prepa ohana tegen bet 

° ‘0 + but 
falas! unknown inventive Genius whom 
this sublime compound was first imagined, 
and brewed——by whose Promethean talent 
and touch and Shakspearean inspiration, the 
diseordant elements of Water, Fire, Acidity, 
and Sweetness, were first eombined and har- 
monized into a beverage of satisfying blessed- 
ness, or of overwhelming Joy! 


and immedi dulcified other 
ee sonata hei the zest, 
and go so far to give the entertain- 


ment and exhilaration, the unimaginable plea- 
sure, that belong to Puncu! 
Puncu!—I cannot articulate the emphatic 


and basis of the mixture its sweet- 
ness : its anima : and Rum, 
the as hope, the vau ambition, the 
gay and the beautiful of Spiritual Foree ! 
amine these in What 


_|is Water by itself in the way of Joy, exeept 


for pepe purposes? or Sugar, what is it, 


‘but to 
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volt and shrink into themselves? or Rum, that 
in its abstract and proper state can hardly be 
réeeived and entertained upon the palate of a 
Gentleman? and yet combine them all, and 

ou have the full harmony, the heroism of ex- 


the ay sage of human life ! 
Let us not then abridge our Water lest we 


diminish our animal being. Nor change the 
quantum of our Rum, lest wit and animation 
cease from among us. Nor our Sugar, lest 
we find by sad experience that “it is not 
good for man to live alone.” And, when they 
occur, let us take those minor acids in the na- 
tural cells in which the Lemon nourished 
them for our use, and as they may have 
chanced to fall into the pitcher of our destiny. 
In short, let us not refine too much. My dear 
Sirs, let us not strain our Puncn! 

When I look around me on the fashionable 
world, in which I occasionally mingle, with 
the fo gma and observation of an old man, 
it strikes me to be the prevailing character- 
istic of the age that people have departed 
from the simpler, and T think, the healthier 
pleasures of their Fathers. Parties, balls, 
soirées, dinners, morning calls, and recrea- 
tions of all sorts, are, by a forced and unnatu- 
ral attempt at over-refinement, deprived of 
much of their enjoyment. Young men and 


maidens, old men and Widows, either give up | 


their Pitchers in despair, or, venturing upon 
the compound——strain their Puncu. 

Suppose yourself for the moment trans- 
ported into a Ball-room in a blaze of light, 
enlivened by the most animating music, and 
with not one square foot of space that is not 
occupied by the beauty and fashion of the day. 
The only individuals that have the power, ex- 
cept by the slowest imaginable sidelong move- 
ment, of penetrating this tide of enchantment, 
are the Redéwe Weltaes ; before whom every 
person recedes for a few inches at each mo- 
ment, then to resume his stand as wave after 
wave goes by. 

You can catch only the half-length portraits 
of the dancers; but these are quie hear 


enough to enable you to gain by glimpses 
their full charashselitic acrelapensti ot Soe. 
tenance, Read them; for every conventional | 
arrangement of the features has been jostled | 
out. of place by the inspiriting bob-a-bob | 


movement of the dance. 


Look before you—a woman’s hand, exqui- 
sitely formed, exquisitely gloved in white and. 
braceleted, with a wrist “ round as the circle | 
of Giotto,” rests upon the black-cloth dress of | 














do. They say he has no fortune, and for my 
part all that I could possibly expect from 
papa would be to furnish the house. How 
then should we be ever able to——-strain our 
Puncn !” 

And he—the partner in this Waltz—in- 
stead of growing buoyant and elastic at the 
thoughts that belong to his condition of youth 
and glowing health ;—at the recollection of 
the ground over which he moves :—of the Go- 
vernment of his own choice, the noblest be- 
cause the freest in the world, that rules it ;— 
of the fourteen hundred millions of unoceu- 
= acres of fertile soil, wooing him to make 

is choiee of climate, that belong to it;—of 
the deep blue sky of Joy and health that 
hangs above it ; of the Gop that watches over 
and protects us all ;—and, lastly, of this pre- 
cious being as the Wife that might make any 
destiny one of happiness by sharing it—— 
what are the ideas that occupy his soul ! 

He muses over the approaching hour of 


supper, speculates upon his probable share of 


Steinberger Cabinet Wein, and doubts whe- 
ther the Restaurateur who provides may or 
may not have had consideration enough to 
—strain the Puncn. 

Bear with me once more, 
while I recite the title of this 
strain your Puncu.” 


ntle Reader, 
say : “Do not 


Joun Waters. 
Knick. Mag. for March. 


Che Fine Arts. 
CHARACTER OF THOMAS COLE. 


Tue effect produced by the works of Thomas 
Cole, on the minds of the mass, may have been 
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ture. He would scarcely admit into his pro- 
ductions the hut of the adventurer, or the 
lonely fisherman; but preferred the canoe of 
the savage, stealthily moving among fallen 
pines, or the deer fearlessly drinking the wa- 
ters of the lake. Could one have looked over 
a portfolio of his sketches at this time of his 
life, it would have been found stored with those 
materials which are abundant in the most 
terrific and inaccessible fastnesses of our 
mountain scenery. Silent and transparent 
lakes shadowed by impenetrable woods, re- 
flecting the bold outlines of precipitous moun- 
tains; huge masses of rock, which had once 
strewn the forests with ruin and confusion, 
now enriched with moss and wild vines; shat- 
tered oaks and mighty pines, and all features of 
wildness and boldness, with which his early 
works abound, would have greeted your eyes 
wherever you turned. His desire at that time 
appeared to be to seize the true character of 
our own scenery, and to identify his pencil 
with it. For several years he clung to this 
| course of study, and scarcely once turned aside 
'to contemplate more peaceful and cultivated 
| landscapes. You will look in vain among the 
works of this period for pictures of quiet rural 
scenery; for richly cultivated valleys stretch- 
jing far away in the sunshine; for gentle 
streams winding among flower-besprinkled 
meadows, dotted with cheerful farm-houses, or 
rich with golden harvests. Such visions 
|hardly formed part of his dreams. As his 
/mind expanded, and the fame of the great 
| Italian painters became familiar to him, there 
| began to be glimpses in his works of that 
| classical feeling which was the glory of Claude 
‘and Poussin. He began now to think of visit- 
ing Italy; and here was the turning from his 





slight—almost nothing. An. unostentatious | first-love to that relish of European scenery 


kind of Art, chiefly direeted to the culture of a 
leve for nature, or the suggestion of moral re- 
flections, cannot be ‘supposed to have much 
enlisted the attention of the great crowd. 
The rich treat, however, enjoyed by the lovers 
of the beautiful, in the Cole Exhibition of 
1848, will be long remembered with keen sa- 
tisfaction.. Many thoughtfal and cultivated 
minds, which, through his pictures, have re- 
ceived new impressions of the charms of 
nature, or more vivid images of the fading ele- 
ments of this world’s splendor and power,— 
or have been led to ponder on the diverging 
paths of the Christian and worldling, will ever 
cherish for his memory a deep love and vene- 
ration. In the dearth of what is truly instruc- 


her partner’s shoulder; as light, as airy, and tive in the mass of pictures with which our 
as pure, as a waif of driven snow agent cleft | galleries are crowded, the man of feeling, the 


of mountain rock, borne thither in some re- 
lenting lull or wandering of the tempest ; and 


t, and the lover of sacred things, may well 
ook back with mournful pleasure in con- 


beautiful! too beautiful it seems for any | templation of the character and works of 


lower region of the Earth. 

She turns towards rs in the revolving 
movement, and you behold a face that a ce- 
lestial inhabitant of some superior star might 
descend to us te love and hope to be forgiven! 
— listen, for this is the expression of that 
face : 

“Upon my word this of mine is 
really a nice person! how charmingly exact 
his time is! what a sustaini ane be kee, 


and how admirably, by his sae gene 
he has protected my beautiful little feet. 


Fy og 1 the maladroit waltzers of the set! 
I have not had a single bruise, notwithstand- 
ing the dense crowd ; and my feet will slide 
out of bed to-morrow morning as white 
and spotless as the bleached and balmy linen 


between which I shall repose. Ah! if he 
could pas hy oe us both through 
and as 


life as safely 
1 but poor fellow! it would never 





Cole. 

The great result at which he arrived in art, 
that is, the conveyance of high moral and reli- 
a truths, through the medium of painting, 

oes not appear to have occupied his mind 
Sa hase. guetealp Seteiibal Sinpagh steel 
ve been evelo severa 

8 of hamiy and naturally followed a 
zealous and conscientious pursuit of the ideal 
and the true. In early life the love of Nature, 
as she exhibited herself in the untamed loneli- 
ness of our own forest scenery, was his chief 
passion. He studied to em whatever was 
characteristic of the singular grandeur and 
wildness of mountain, lake, and forest, in the 
American wilderness. He rejected at this time 
al] that was conventional, all the usual me- 
thods of the picturesque, everything that look- 
ed like cultivation, or the hand of art soften- 
ing. the rudeness of uncontaminated na- 


which was now gradually infused into his 
style, and of which manner of composition he 
has left some of the most perfect instances. 
On his sailing for Italy, Bryant addressed him 
with those exquisite lines which so powerfull 
deseribe the character of the painter’s mind, 
and call on him, with prophetic warning, to 
“keep that earlier, wilder image bright.” 
During his first stay in Italy his manner 
changed, and his canvas began to reflect 
images of what surrounded him. We are in- 
debted to the genius of Cole for some of the 
most touching pictures of characteristic Italian 
landscape. The blight and decay which had 
crept over the great works of past ages, and all 
the beauties of association, were well under- 
stood by him. He was now as indefatigable 
in studying in the environs of Rome and 
treasuring up in his sketch-book the remains of 
antiquity, as before he had been untiring in his 
American studies. Who can ever forget his 
icture of Roman aqueducts stretching in 
ong line across the plains,—ruinous, enriched 
with wild vines, and glowing with the hues of 
a golden sunset; or the many other produc- 
tions of that time, in which he so admirably 
introduced the mouldering remains of Roman 
buildings—the clearly defined and varied out- 
lines of the Apennines—the groups of peasan- 
try in bright-colored costumes, watching their 
goats or at their devotions before shrines of 
saints? These and all the picturesque mate- 
rials of that land so endeared to the imagina- 
tions of painters, he combined with such feel- 
ing and imbued with such a sentiment, as 
showed how ardently he loved those classic 
regions, and how truly and vigorously his mind 
received the impressions which the loveliness 
and grandeur of Italy in her decay must make 
on a sympathizing genius. His mind at this 
time seems to hav® been in a state of transi- 
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tion from the unmixed love of simple nature, 
to a desire to ex some abstract truths. 
He was now revelling in beauty, and that, too, 
of a sad and desolate kind. It was soon after 
his return that he painted the compositions 
ealled “ The Past and the Present,” “ De- 
parture and Return,” and other similar sub- 
jects, in which it was evident that his mind 
was dwelling on the unsubstantial and fading 
nature of human pride and power. With the 
ee of a mas- 

portrayed in these pictures the inevitable 
ruin and overthrow that awaits the ambitious 
purposesof men. By far the most powerfully 
conceived of the works of this period was the 
Course of Empire. In this series his mind 
was dwellin Heep on the silent but sure 
progress of deeay which must eventually bury 
all earthly things in ruin. How beautifully he 
marks the advance of a nation’s power, from 
the barbarism of the first state, through the 
successive stages of pastoral simplicity and 
luxurious splendor to corruption, anarehy, and 
hideous overthrow; and finally leaves us 
lamenting over that melancholy picture of 
silence, desertion, and utter desolation, which 
closes the series. The pictures above referred 
to, and all of that class, together with the 
“Vo of Life,” are mostly imbued with a 
philosophical and moral spirit, which, though 
not without a strong religious bias, did not yet 
reflect that clear and living Christian faith 
which shines pre-eminently in his last great 
work. It is an interesting reflection, that, 
having ee early at the shrine of na- 
ture, and in later life drunk deeply of the 
fountain of poetry and natural religion, the 
mind of our painter, Cole, should in his last 
years have been filled with a strong Christian 
faith, which inereased steadily till the close of 
his life. At his death he was engaged on the 
series called the Pilgrim of the Cross and the 
World. Though left incomplete, this work 
was yet sufficiently advanced to show how 
noble was his conception of thé subject, and 
with what dignity, impressiveness, and pathos 
he would have treated it had he lived to per- 
fect his designs. In this attempt he aimed to 
portray the diverging paths of the Christian 
and the worldling ; the first through sorrows, 
temptations, and dangers, to the final triumph 
and verge of Heavenly joys; the latter, by a de- 
vious and pleasure-strewn way, through gar- 
dens of vo Raye poe tag temple of mam- 
mon—or fields of ambition and carnage, to a 
visionary throne of lustre and power, which 
fades in the end to bitter ruin and disappoint- 
ment, and is finally shrouded in an almost hope- 
less night and the horrors of eternal death. 
The Artist fully realized the greatness and 
——— of this subject. His mind, always in- 
clined to love whatever was pure and noble, was 
latterly all alive to the sacred truths of the 
Christian faith, and he burned with a holy desire 
that his works might influence those whe saw 
them, to turn from the earthly and sensual to 
the Heavenly and Eternal. His latter works 
are in complete harmony with the teachings of 
our Divine Master. And truly when one studies 
that series of the Cross and World, 
though unfinished and imperfect, he cannot 
but feel the solemn lessons of Holy Scripture 
more forcibly impressed on his heart can 
searcely fail to be reminded of the words of 
the wise king, “ The path of the just is as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day ;” but “ the way of the wicked 
is as darkness, they know not at what they 
stumble.” 


Of all his works, the one most completely 
realizing the sentiment of the sacred text, is 


THE LITER 








———— 


perhaps the one painted to illustrate the 
twenty-third Psalm, the last finished picture 
that came from his hands. Never was the 


luxuriant fertility of peer ge He valley bet- 
ter expressed. sky is air sun- 
shine; the green meadow gli with dew ; 


the river is deep and transparent, and by its 

rity and plenteousness well symbolizes that 
cin fay “ Cw ge as crystal,” en Se 
i vangelist saw “ proceeding out o 
pe gradi of and the tamb.” 

Cole’s religious life was gentle and pro. 
sive. At no period was there that sudden 
and startling change sometimes seen in the 
case of the Boldly profligate or the audacious 
blasphemer. His piety grew quietly and im- 
perceptibly, as the tree puts forth the tender 

ud, and twig at first unnoticed, which 
afterwards spreads out a forest of branches, 
and casts broad shadows on the plain. It 
is seldom that the Heavenly Spirit, with sud- 
den and irresistible force, takes possession of 
the heart of man, converting the howling wil- 
derness of a soul wasted by evil ions, at 
once into a pleasant garden of blossom and 
sunshine ; more often as a gentle dove he wins 
his way, brooding silently, and gradually im- 
buing all the affections with Divine Love; and 
so at last every evil passion or base habit, 
skulking in the hidden corner of the heart, dis- 
appears, while all the most secret thoughts 
yield themselves willing captives to the persua- 
sive spirit of love and humility. Such was the 
even progress made by Cole in a holy life. 
Great is the satisfaction with which we dwell 
on the memory of such a life as that of our 
great landscepe painter. Earnestness and sin- 
cerity characterized all his early studies. No 
stain rests on his moral character; no enemy 
rises to accuse him of treachery, of having 
abused any trust placed in him; his honor in 
all dealings with his fellow men is unsullied, 
His domestic life was spotless. His youth 
was free from the taint of sensuality. all 
his most familiar hours (even in scenes of fes- 
tivity and most unrestrained hilarity) his 
genius was never obscured by excess, his con- 
versation never befouled with the slightest 
approach to obscenity. Though of ardent and 
excitable temper, never did the harshest pro- 
vocation ever draw from him an expression 
pointed with curses or profanity. All who 
ever conversed with him freely by his own 
fireside, or among a circle of familiar friends, 
unhampered by the restraints of an artificial 
society, will long remember the playful sallies 
of his wit and humor, his easy cheerfulness, 
his thoughtful and poetic reflections, the force 
of truth and variety of his conversation on all 
topics of interest, occasionally lit up with the 
rarest flashes of genius, D. H. 


Forts ont Opinions. 


An American scholar in Paris thus writes to us of 
the intellectual pleasures of the Metropolis :— 
“The winter here has been one of unusual 
gaiety. Operas, Spectacles, Balls in abundance 
to supply the pleasure and excitement-loving 
population with amusement. The Prophéte 
which I had the pleasure to hear, and of which 
the magnificence and scenic effect are far beyond 
anything I have ever seen, is still frequently pro- 
duced, and its representation is thronged. To 
a man, however, fond of literary or scientific 
pursuits, by far the most fascinating attractions 
are the lectures at the colleges and other public 
institutions, where every department of human 
knowledge is amply provided for, and ably re- 
presented. M. Ampére, on general subjects 
relating to literature and its history, attracts, as 
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learned and lucid discourses are an ample re- 
ward for the time spent in his lecture-rooms. 
M. Chasles, a skilful critic, lectures on the lite- 
ratures of Saxon origin of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and his learned and piquant dis- 
courses have been so much the more interesting 
to me, as I have been enabled, by the facilities 
held out to me here, to make parallel researches 
on a number of curious topics, and as it were, 
to deseend with him into the twilight depths of 
European history and civilization. The Sor- 
bonne, the ancient and venerable source of light 
to all the nations of Christendom, the grand 
pillar of Catholicism, though different in its 
tendencies now, and more general, seems still 
eager to maintain its former intellectual supre- 
macy, by cherishing with maternal affection the 
knowledge of things human and divine. Here 
classical ing, history, the sciences, and es- 
pecially the ‘scientia scientiarum,’ philosophy, 
have their able and eloquent interpreters, the ad- 
vocates of the dearest interests of humanity. 
M. Jules Simon, the professed disciple of Plato, 
whom he resembles much in versatility of mind, 
beauty and depth of thought, alternating with 
the most sportive and riant humor, has been 
lecturing to breathless and crowded auditories, 
on the Republic of his master, in which lectures 
the great questions, social, political, and moral, 
now agitated here in France, are handled in a 
manner not unworthy of the ancient founder of 
the academy.” 

Mr. Webster, in the Senate, on the announcement 
of the death of Canuoun, thus introduced the 
leading traits of his character :— He was cal- 
culated to be a leader in whatever association of 
political friends he was thrown ; he was a man 
of undoubted genius, and of commanding talent. 
All the country admit that his mind was per- 
ceptive and vigorous ; it was clear, quick, and 
strong. Sir, the eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, or 
the manner of the exhibitions of his sentiments in 
public bodies, was part of his intelleetual cha- 
racter, it grew out of the qualities of his mind ; 
it was plain and strong, sometimes unsurpassed, 
still always severe, rejecting ornament, not often 
seeking far for illustration. His power consisted 
in the plainness of his expression, in the close- 
ness of his logic, and in the earnestness and 
energy of his manner. These are the qualities, 
as I think, that have enabled him, through such 
a long course of years, to speak often, and yet 
always command attention. His demeanor as 
a Senator, is known to us all—is appreciated, 
venerated by us all. No man was more respect- 
ful to others ; no man conducted himeelf with 
greater decorum, and no man with greater digni- 
ty. I think there is not one of us but felt, when 
he Jast addressed us from his seat in the Senate, 
with a form still erect, with a voice by no means 
indicating such a degree of physical weakness 
as did in fact possess him, with clear tones, and 
an impressive and most imposing manner ; there 
is none of us, I think, who did not imagine that 
we saw before us a Senator of Rome, when 
Rome survived. Sir, 1 have not in public, nor 
in private life, known a more assiduous person 
in the discharge of his appropriate duties. I 
have known no man who wasted less of life in 
what is called recreation, or yed less of 
life in any pursuits not connected with the im- 
mediate discharge of his duty. He seems to 
have had no recreation, but the pleasure of con- 
versation with his friends. Out of the chambers 
of Congress, he was either devoting himself to 
the acquisition of knowledge pertaining to the 
immediate subject of the duty before him, or 
else he was indulging in those social interests in 
which he so much delighted. My honorable 
friend of Ky. has spoken in just terms of his 
colloquial talents. They certainly were singu- 
lar and eminent—there was a charm in his con- 
versation. He delighted, especially, in conver- 
sation with young men. I suppose that there 
has been no man among us who had more win- 
ning manners in his intercourse and conversa- 





usual, a large and attentive audience, and his 
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believe one great power of his character, in ge- 
neral, was his conversational talent. I believe 
it is that, as well as a consciousness of 
his high integrity, and the highest reverence for 
his talent and ability, that has made him so en- 
deared an object to the people of the State to 
which he belonged. Mr. President, he had the 
basis, the indispensable basis, of a high charac- 
ter, and that was unspotted integrity, unim- 
peached honor, and character. If he had aspi- 
rations, they were high and honorable. There 
was nothing grovelling, or low, or meanly sel- 
fish, that came near the head or heart of Mr. 
Calhoun.” 


The Post notices some of the facetia of the Tele- 


graph :—* Mr. Clifford, the Attorney General 
of Massachusetts, during his able argument in 
the Webster case, made one or two poetical 
quotations, which are curiously reported in the 
morning papers. ‘The first was this: 


* Gild sin with gold, it breaks the strongest arm of law ; 


Clothe it with rags, and you may pierce it with a straw,’ 
which has the remotest resemblance in the 
world to certain lines in King Lear. Then 
again, Mr. Clifford exclaimed, 

‘Star-eyed Science has then wandered there, 

To bring us only darkness and despair,’ 
which bear quite as remote a likeness to a 
distich in Campbell’s ‘ Pleasures of Hope, but 
we will not aver positively that the learned 
attorney or the unlearned telegraph intended the 
quotation in either case.” 


The Washington Daily Globe says:—* That 


during the first session of the last Congress, we 
printed about 1,396,000 pages of speeches of 
members in pamphlet form, and in the same 
proportion at the second or short session, and 
the number we shall print this session will pro- 
bably not fall short of one million five hundred 
thousand copies.” 


The Navy Reform question has brought out a num- 


ber of valuable contributions on either side in 
the columns of the Courier and Enquirer. 
One of these writers (“ Huron”), on the Anti- 
abolition-of-flogging side, relates the following 
anecdotes :——“ Again, as to a substitute for the 
whip. It is seldom that we have an act of in- 
decency done in our Navy. Sometimes there 
has been thoughtlessness, sometimes cruelty, and 
these we can check. But never has there been 
a deed committed that caused such a thrill of 
disgust among the officers, and such a feeling of 
hatred and insubordination among the men, as 
the instance referred to on board the Vandalia. 
It was stated that the object was a boy. This 
is untrue. He was a man, and committed the 
offence of mimicking the voice of one of the 
officers. The fact was reported to the Com- 
mander (who is a Captain and not a Commo- 
dore) who, with the noble joke of ‘ making a 
mocking bird,’ had the offender seized to the 
grating, stripped, certain parts of his body daub- 
ed with tar, and covered with feathers. This on 
board of a United States ship, and in the pre- 
sence of a United States crew, summoned to 
witness the punishment! Yet this man’s con- 
duct is cited as an example of reform. If such 
is the beginning, what will be theend? Shame 
to the man that did it—shame to the 

who uphold it ; truly they are the mocking birds 
who applaud such an abuse of power by such a 
Captain. I believe that we once had a change 
of punishment devised and adopted for a short 
period. It was while the St. Louis was cruising 
in the West India Islands, that the Lieutenant of 
the ship substituted for the cat a new discipline. 
When a sailor committed a breach of duty he 
was ordered to catch cockroaches that were 
overrunning the vessel. The number to be 
caught was proportioned to the offence—one 
dozen for a neglect, two dozen fora disturbance, 
four dozen. for drunkenness, and so in propor- 
tion, and the insects were to be run on a string 
and brought to the officer of the deck, to show 
that the number was correct, and the punish- 
ment ended. Day after day, the old weather- 
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beaten sailors might have been seen shuffling 
after the red animals under the hen coops, and 
down the forecastle, and then coming aft with 
hat in one hand, and the long string of captives 
in the other to report to the officer ‘ Neglect of 
duty, Sir—two dozen.’ Finally, one of the old 
tars’ time expired, and he received his discharge. 
Shortly after he caught the officer who had in- 
stituted the punishment ashore, and alone. He 
seized him by the collar and commenced be- 
stowing a most vigorous thrashing. ‘If you had 
a flogged me like a man, screamed the old 
sailor, as his fists. fell like mallets on the head of 
the lieutenant, ‘ I wouldn’t ha’ cared ; but to be 
sent a cockroachin’ like a rat-catcher—ho, d—n 
your figure-head.’ ” 


The excellent Paris Correspondent of the Louis- 


ville Journal thus sketches Victor Hugo, in his 
portrait gallery of the French assembly :—*“ In 
stature, Victor Hugo is low; in person full; in 
manners social ; in morals by no means inima- 
culate; in age about forty; in dress fashion- 
able; in aspect genteel, yet scholarly. His 
hair is black; complexion blonde; mouth, 
nose, and chin, small, as well as his eyes, which 
are dark, deep set, and overhung by a forehead 
perfectly immense in its expanse, and perfectly 
marble in its pallor. Indeed, Victor Hugo’s 
head is at once remarked by a stranger, as vast- 
ly disproportioned to his figure ; while his neck 
is so brief, and his shoulders are so broad, that 
he seems to wear the aforesaid head, as did 
Shakspeare’s Anthropophagi— between his 
shoulders’ * * * His dress—and one may 
as well attempt to sketch a horse without his 
hide as a man without his costume—seemed 
always to be a dark frock, light pants, white 
vest, and collar @ la Byron, with a loose black 
cravat. This grave matter of the collar is a 
peculiarity in Paris. Everybody wears a stand- 
ing collar but Hugo and Montalembert ; and 
almost everybody else wears ‘the hair short ! 
An Englishman in the French capital is always 
distinguished by a high, stiff collar, which is 
sawing his ears off; and a full-blooded West- 
ern American by one that leaves his throat 
bare. All prominent men in Paris are carica- 
tured. Not to be caricatured is not to be 
known! It is indisputable proof of insignifi- 
eance! A caricature of Hugo has recently 
caused no little merriment to the crowds gather- 
ed at the oriels of the print shops. It presents a 
short, fat, little gentleman, with a huge head, 
sitting in a contemplative attitude, pen in hand, 
upon a pile of books lettered, Poetry, Romance, 
Drama, &c. These books rest on a chest filled 
with bags, and labelled ‘ Rentes, the weight of 
which is crashing a nondescript animal labelled 
* Poesie.’ {Hugo is wealthy.} Upon this pile 
of books sits the little fat man, his enormous 
head supported by a small white hand, his 
elbow reposing against the twin-towers of 
Notre Dame, one heel resting on the dome of 
the French Academy, and the other on that 
of the Théatre Frangais. On his right is 
seen the Porte St. Martin. In the background 
are caught glimpses of the most weird and un- 
earthly objects one would suppose even the 
imagination of the ‘ Prince of Horrors’ could 
evoke. From the towers of the Cathedral 
(which Hugo has immortalized) stream banners 
labelled—* Ode to the Empire,’ ‘ To the Resto- 
ration, ‘ To the Republic, &c., &c., indicative 
of the poet’s political tergiversations. There 
are numerous amusing pendants to this piece. 
For instance, a swarm of little fellows, of whom 
he is utterly regardless, are striving to climb the 
great poet’s legs, and kiss the soles of his boots. 
The application of all thisis easy in Paris. For 
twenty years Victor Hugo has been the Cory- 
pheus of the French Romantic School ; and 
his Dramas, Poems, and Romances, have ren- 
dered both him and it immortal, all wide Chris- 
tendom over.” 


We regret to hear of the death of M. Vibert, the 


associate of M. Goupil, in the great Fine Art 








enterprise of Paris, London, &c. M. Vibert 
died in Paris on the 14th ult., and bis funeral 
was attended by the most distinguished artists of 
Paris. He had but recently returned home in 
ill health, from a visit to this country. 


Apropos of the programme of Der Freyschiitz at 


Covent Garden, Angus B. Reach, in the Jlus- 
trated News, tells the following capital diablerie 
story in the words of the original narrator, 
Hector Berlioz :—* When the ‘ Freysehiitz’ was 
first performed in Paris, | was young and enthu- 
siastic—oh! enthusiastic @ mourir. Weber 
took my heart by storm. I had never heard 
such music ; it drove me out of myself—it be- 
witehed—it enthralled me. There was then a 
young medical student in Paris, my bosom 
friend—his name was Eugéne Sue. The world 
has since known it. What Weber was to me, 
Weber was to him; we both venerated, we 
both idolized, the great Carl. ight after night 
were we in the front row of thé gallery. To us 
it was indeed Paradis. We never missed a re- 
presentation. But tastes differ, monami. There 
was a fellow who came there as regularly 
as we; but when we applauded, he hissed— 
when we burst into raptures, he sneered! The 
animal hissed and sneered at Carl Von Weber ! 
Was it supportable?! No! ‘Three times did 
Sue and I fall upon him vi et armis, and three 
times was he rudely ejected from the shrine 
which he profaned. Eh bien! mais le temps 
marche toujours. Our first fervor for the 
‘ Freischtitz’ abated, but not our friendship. 
One night, years after, Sue came to me; he was 
then in the Hétel Dieu.. ‘ Guess, my dear 
friend? said he, ‘who has died to-day in my 
ward. A man with a strange disease of the 
brain, producing distortion of the skuil. ‘Eh 
bien ! and what then!’ ‘ Why the man is’— 
‘Whol ‘The old unbeliever in the Der 
Freischiitz.’ Aguin years passed over, and I had 
forgotten all about the matter. Sue was a 
great novelist. I had charge of the Grand 
Opera. I determined to get up the ‘ Freischiitz.’ 
The incantation scene was to be specially splen- 
did. It was not until the last moment that I 
found 1 wanted—a skull. Off 1 set to my old 
friend Sue. The author bad not forgotten the 
doctor, and his small cabinet of medical curiosi- 
ties was at my service. ‘ Take that skull, he 
said,‘ but for Heaven’s sake be careful of it; 
never was a finer specimen of a rare disease.’ 
So off I went with the relic of mortality. Care- 
fully did I place it in its position, among vam- 
pires, and owls, and fiery serpents. and skeleton 
horses. It was not until the casting of the 
seven bullets had commenced that a thought 
flashed upon me. ‘The skull! Gracious 
powers! it may be—it must be—it is—the skull 
of the man who hissed Der Freischiitz!” I 
flew round to Sue’s box. I told him my 
thought, and he corroborated it. Marvellous is 
the course of retributive justice! We leaned 
over the cushion, we gazed at the mute grinning 
basin of bone, and we said as with one voice, 
‘This is Der Freischutz! The music of Carl 
Von Weber is thundering around you! and now, 
skull, hiss—hiss—hiss—if you can!” ~~. 


The “ Town Talk” of the Jllustrated News thus 


discourses on the present domestic phase of the 
literature of the day :—* The literary season 
promises to be a fruitful one. The crop of what 
I may call cheap domestic periodicals is parti- 
cularly luxuriant. Never was the world so 
flooded with recipes for the manufacture and the 
conduct of all possible household requirements 
and appurtenances. Never was there such a 
tide of writing addressed to the ingle-nook—to 
be read with chair upon the rug and feet upon 
the fender. Never were wants of young house- 
keepers and budding matrons more sedulously 
eared for. The Muses have surely merged 
themselves in the Penates. So be it—the ten- 
dency, if not an exalted, is a wholesome one ; 
and ladies will not bea whit the worse for read- 


ing, marking, learning, and inwardly digesting, 
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the advice of the whole tribe of domestic sidleno- 
phers who write for the benefit of parlor, 
kitchen, pantry, and laundry. Is it worth while 
recording, under this head of ‘Town Talk? a 

very commonly-made remark touching the last 
number of Mr. Dickens’s serial—to wit, that the 
author has entirely altered his views of the réle 
which little Miss Moweher is to play in the for- 

f tunes of David Copperfield? The curious in 
the construction of novels ought to compare re- 
cent numbers. On dit, that the redoubtable 
Alexander Dumas is to pay us a visit, in order, 
amongst other matters, to favor our stage with a 

'. few original pieces from his pen—one of which, 
at least, is to contain a part for Miss Helen 
Faucit.” 

The same paper has a sound elub hit:—<In a 
club, the other day—I must not say where—sat 
two gentlemen, one of whom has attained fame 
upon canvas, te other upon paper. Heof the 
pencil was remarkably c entary to him of 
the pen—so much so, Yindeed, that the latter at 
length, with a good-natured laugh, exclaimed, 
‘Why, my good fellow, you really show the 
versatility of your genius in the most striking 
light : you prove that you can paint not only in 
oil, but—in butter !” 


Publishers’ Circular. 


Mr. Catnoun’s work on the Constitution, on 
which he has been engaged these four years past, 
was completed last December. It is soon to be pub- 
lished by his friends. Mr. Calhoun in this work 
developes his peculiar theory’ of government, by 
what he used to call “ concurrent majorities.”— 
Post. 

Edward Everett, says the Tribune, is engaged 
upon a History of France, Sor whith he hasbeen 
many years collecting material. 

Mr. Prescott, says the same authority, has 
recently finished stereotyping his History of Philip 
the Second, in three volumes, uniform with his 
other works. 

» Baxer & Scareyer are abont to publish an 
edition of the works of Charles Brockden Browne, 
with his Life and Correspondenée. 

Lirtte & Brown ‘have in press Sketches. of 
Newspaper Literature, by Joseph ‘I’. Buckingham. 
® Mr. Boun’s Shilling Series of American pub- 
lieations now includes Irving’s Mahomet, Emer- 
son’s Representative Men, and Sparks’s Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus is to be reprinted in 
London on Murray, “ on the assumption that 
aliens have no copyright in that country.” 

Picxerine has just published “ Essays on his 
Own Times; forming a second series of the 
Friend,” by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 3 vols. 
fep. 8vo. 

A new popular “ Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus,” by H. B. St. John, is announced in London. 

Boevue announces Albert Smith’s new work, “A 
Month at Constantinople,” with illustrations ; also 
a new light periodical, monthly, “ The Town and 
Country Miscellany,” edited by the same writer. 

Mr. Cundall is preparing an Illustrated work 
containing engravings of nearly one hundred of the 
most beautiful of the cups, tazzas, carvings, &c., 
in the Exhibition of Medieval Art now open in 
London. 

“ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” a Poem, by 
saw Browning, is announced by Chapman & 

all. 


New Eneravines published on the Continent, and 
imported by Goupil, Vibert & Co., 289 Broad- 
way :— 

fea Amour naissant— Fruit mur—three beauti- 

ful female heads. Paihted by Guét, engraved by Garnier. 








Colored, $f. 

Left at Home—Park Hacks—a pair. Painted by Her- 
ring and Davis, engraved by Harris. Each, plain, $6; 
colored, $9. 

Panorama of the Bay of Naples. Beautifully colored, 


00. 
OM Caeiee Studien, by an a 47, 48,49. Each, 
plain, 75 cents; tinted, $1 colored, $2 50; dark 
ground, $3. 





La Separation des prong Gleyre, 
graved by Gaatier. Size 32 by 22 Peined by Glee, 50; 


J. J. Rousseau, and Malles. Galley and De Graffenier 
(the Creek and the Cherries‘—a_ pair. Painted by Bchle- 
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LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia. 


Pony =k gpm bray. mon — iy erodini 
ews ur- 
nished gratis. Price Medica Ne ein he oe” 


$1 per annum. 


LITERAR Y WORLD FOR 1850. 
' potah be cbtnarinine. 





Half Squate (nine fines), “16 . 9 «8 
os me raed ° . 1 00 
Thirty lines, . e . 1530 
Half Column, ° ‘ : ‘ 2 75 
One Column, ‘ ‘ 2 é 5 00 
One Page, ; a - _ 250 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, . ; yp - $4000 
Thirty lines, e e ° ° 60 00 


One Column, ° e ° - 20000 
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3 No. 167) THE LITERARY WORLD. 
i « Familiar in their mouths as Household Words.” 
* SHaksreare. 

) Mr. Dickens’s New Journal. 
i G. P. PUTNAM 

; Will Publish on Wednesday, simultaneously with the 
4 English Edition, Nos. L. and If. 
: } HOUSEHOLD WORDS: 
f A Weekly Journal, designed for the Instrue- 
= tion and Entertainment of all 
4 Classes of Readers. 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 


This work will be published weekly, and eis Trade will 
be supplied with qauatities on liberal terms 


ALSO, 
On Thursday nezt, 
THE HISTORY OF 
DAVID COPPERFIELD THE 
YOUNGER. 


By CHARLES DICKENS, Esa. 
WITH ALL THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Vol. I. cloth gilt, $1 25; without the plates, $1. 


This is the authorized edition, and will be continued in 
Monthly Parts 
Published by 
al3 G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


MARK H. NEWMAN & Co, 


"199 Broadway, New York, 
Will publish on the lst of April, 


lst BARRINGTON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
phy. Edited by Charles Burdett, Esq. 


2d DEVOTIONAL HYMNS, and other Reli- 
gious Poems. By Thomas Hastings. 


3d BRADBURY’S SABBATH SCHOOL ME- 
jodies and yo Choir. A complete collection of 
Hymns and Music adapted to all Sabbath School 
occasions. 
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We have recently Published 


al3 it 


The Adventures of a Gentleman from the 
Country in and about New York: 

Story of the Indian Girl: 

The Sempstress and the Poet: 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 


A ROMANCE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


EMBRACING 


The Cheerful Newsboy : 


Fashion. 





WITH VARIOUS OTHER CHARACTERS FROM 


THE UPPER AND LOWER WALKS OF LIFE. 


BY 


CORNELIUS MATHEWS. 
GOMPLETE. FIFTY CENTS. 


New Dork: 


DEWITT & DAVENPORT, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS. 


The Sharper and his Confederates: 
The Young Dandy and the Woman of 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 











Neatly bound in muslin and on very superior paper. 


THE WORKS 


NEW EDITION OF COOPER’S NOVELS. 
Worthy the attention of Booksellers, Librarians, and lovers of neat books. 





NOW READY, 


OF J. 


COMPRISING 


Two volumes in one, price 75 cente. 


FENIMORE COOPER. 


JAHN’S BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY, _ 





_——- « 


A New Edition. 





THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION OF 


SACRED MUSIC. 


By Thomas Hastings and Wm. B. Bradbury. 
MUSICAL GEMS FOR SCHOOL & HOME. 
A complete Collection of Music for the Young: 


By WM. B. BRADBURY. 
We have nearly ready 
“THE ALPINE GLEE SINGER 
By WM. B. BRADBURY. 


which will be by pe wr Pn «pec Collec- 
tion of Glees ever published in this country. 
New York, March 25th, 1850. m30 3t 





IN PRE 


al2tf 


PILOT—PATHFINDER—PIONEERS—PRAIRIE—LAST OF THE MOHICANS—RED ROVER—SPY—TWO 
ADMIRALS—TRAVELLING BACH ELOR— WY ANDOTTE—MERCEDEsS OF CASTILE—NED MY ERS—THE 
QAK OPENINGS—THE CRATER; or, Vulcan's Pesk—SATANSTOE—WEPT OF WISH-TON-WIsH— 
WATER WITCH—WING AND WING—BRAVO—DEERSLAYER—HOMEWARD 8OUND—HOME AS 
FOUND—HEADSMAN—HEIDENMAUER—LIONEL LINCOLN—MONIKINS-AFLOAT AND ASHORE— 
JACK TIER—THE REDSKINS—THE CHAINBEARER—THE SEA LIONS. 


The Series, of 32 vols. $24 00. Single Copies of the above Works may be obtained in cheep form. 


SS. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
THE LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. 
UNIFORM WITH THE REVISED EDITION OF THE SEA TALES. 
_ THE DEERSLAYER 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


is nearly ready. 


222 Broapway. 











FIELD ARTILLERY. 


HORSE AND FOOT. 


BY A BOARD OF ARTILLERY OFFICERS, 








ENGRAVING. 


still continues to carry on the busi- 


— 


BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


No. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
2 doors above Frankfort (4th story}, 


NEW YORK, 


Te aoe sage inform Authors, Publishers, and | Particular attention paid to the Stereotyping of Tabular 


and Mathematical hetero and Works in foreign 








Tr: of ENGRAVING ON W000, in all its branches. fi6 3m 
AND ITS Hie facilities are such that he is enabled to execute ull 
Use Enjoined by the War Department. _| moat seammmable terms; while the experienceor many | ROBERT “CRAIGHEAD, 
CUSHING & BROTHER, | Lefeeemnufctio ah ieouy faves wit the PRINTER, 
3s Saves. || Oe ane etes [112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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THE SUBSCRIBER desires to call attention to ine | 
following 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED, 
emmete of re. meena ¥ 


THE MERCY SEAT, i aan , a oe Lord's 
pager. by Gardiner vol. ~ 8 
t 


that 
of its eat gusned 
a ae ane 


ic spirit cannot fail to give it 
ebee escteinens A second 
edition has al 


two weeks from the date of 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. Designed ) 
illustrate the leading truths, obligations, and hopes of 
Christianity. Sevenra Eprrion. By Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. 1 vol. royal 12mo, 

AN EARNEST MINISTRY the Want of the Times. By 
John Angel James. 1 vol. 12mo.. Tairp Epirion. 

GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of “ Vital Christianity.” _ lwo}, mo. 

APOSTOLIC BAPTISM. Faets and Evidences on the 
Subjects and Mode of Christian Baptism. By C. Taylor, 
editor of “ Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” Fourtsa 
Eprrion. 1 vol. 2mo. 

CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
Scriptures. : 

This is incomparably the best work of the kind in print, 
and is offered at a lower price than ever, though greatly 
improved in its style of publication, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

Is CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual of Bible 
Evidence for the . By Rev. John Cumming, of 
the Scoteh Charch, don, with an Introduction by 
the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

It is believed there is no work in print better calculated 
than this, to meet the prevailing forms of error and scepti- 
ciem of the present day. Seconp Epirion. 

PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. By Shepherd K. 
Kollock, with an Introduction by Archibald Alexander, 
D.D., of Princeton Sewinary. 1 vol. 12m0. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. In 
two handsome octavo volumes, embeliished with a 
number of fine steel engravings 
This edition contains, in the compass of nearly 1700 

large octavo pages, all the productions of this unusually 
pular authoress, suited to a standard ediiiun. SeventTH 

DITION. 

THE PREACHER AND PASTOR. A collection of 
standard Treatises on Preaching and Pastoral Duties, 
from Fenelon, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell, and others. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

DR. WOODS’ WORKS. The Works of Leonard Woods, 
D.D., late Professor of Theology at Andover. 

JAY'S PRAVERS FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES; 
or, the Domestic Minister's Assistant. By William Jay, 
author of Sermons, Discourses, &c., with additional 
Prayers for special occasions. This is the handsomest 
edition in market. 12mo.cloth. New Eprrion. 

COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE, and the Crusade 
pam ay Albigenses under Pope [Innocent ILI. By 
Cc Elizabeth. Finely illustrated. I6mo. Sz- 
conp Epition. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. Containing 
Personal Recollections, with Explanatory Notes, accom 
panied by a Memoir embracing the period from the gg 

» Of Personal Recollections to her Death By L. 

; Tonna. Embellished with a new and accurate Portrett 

| frou steel, with several other fine ilinstrations. 16mo. 

Sxzconp Epirion. 


A WHEAT SHEAFE Gathered from our own Fields, By 
T. 8. Arthur and F.C. Woodworth. 1 vol. 12mo, beau- 
tifully illustrated with nearly fifty engravings. 

FRANK FORREST ; or. the Life of an Orphan Boy. By 
David M. Stone, with fine illustrations. i vol. I8mo. 


HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. Sketches of their 
Character and Times, by John Stoughton, with an In- 
troduction by Joel Hawes, D.D. Szconp Eprrion. 


PSYCHOLOGY, OR A VIEW OF THE HUMAN SOUL, 
arg AnNTHROPOLO@Y, adapted for the use of Col- 
y PF. A. Rauch. D. P. I2n:0. 

We would invite the attention of the Trade to our recent 
Editions of CRUDEN'S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, 
; DICK’s LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, 

KNAPP’S LECTURES ON THE- 
OLOGY, 1 vol. eapat 8vo. cloth, and MACKNIGHT ON 
i Leety ay tg royal 8vo. sheep—books formerly pub- 

ram | Thos, Wardle, but now by ourselves. Being de- 
a ‘ the Sale of these Books, very liberal 
terms will be to those purchasing in quantities of 
100 to 500, the ef om according to the namber 
taken. They will be , bound or in sheets, 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


JOURNAL OF THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 

Abyssinia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Je- 

rusalem. Preceded by an Introduction, Geographical 

and eri? 7 Abyssinia. Translated from the 

French, he D. Clark; with a eee 

Sketch of inte Gebee by Robert Baird, D 1 vol, 
12mo. with Portrait and Maps. 


M. W. DODD, 
mz3 Brick Church Chapel. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Mackay’s Popular Delusions. 


JUST READY. 
MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY 


POPULAR DELUSIONS. 


i {By Cartes Mackay, | 


Author of the “ Thames and its Tributaries,” 
“ The Hope of the World,” &c. 


Contents. 


The Mississippi Scheme—The South Sea Bubble—Modern 
Prophecies—Popular Admiration for Great Thieves— 
Influence of Politics and Keligion on the Hair of the 
Head—The Thugs or Phansigars—The Crusades— 
Hauoted Houses—The Alchemists. or the Philosopher's 
Stone, and the Water of Life—The Tulipomania—Re- 
lies—Duels and Ordeats—The O. P, Mania—Popular 
Follies in Great Cities—The Witch Maniu—The Slow 
Poleggere Taleo Delusions—Fortune Telling, 
The Magnetisers, &e. 

In two volumes, I2mo, 


ALSO 


THE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL RECEIPT 
BOOK, by Henry Beasley, comprising a ga Vete- 
rinary Formulary and Veterinary Materia Medica ; Pa- 
tent and Pro ietary Medicines ; Druggists’ Nostrams: 
Perfumery, Skin Cor Cosmetics, Hair Cosmetics and Teeth 
Cosmetics, Bever Dietetic Articles and Condiments ; 
“Trade Chemicals, Miscellaneons Preparations and Com: 
pounds used in the Arts, &c. One vol. 12mo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL FORMULARY, 
based upon the United States and British Pharmaco- 
peias, including also numerous Standard Formule 
derived from American and European Authorities, 
together with the Medical Properties aud Uses of Medi- 
cines ; Poisons, their Antidotes, Tests, &c. Designed 
for the Medical and Pharmacentical Student. By John 
J. Reese, M.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, in the Philadelphia Medical Institute, Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, &c., &c 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
al3 tf Pusiisuers, PaiLapELPuia. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


No. CLVIUL FOR MARCH, 1850, 


Edited b adil Geo Patnam, D. D., and 
"Ev. Gas. =. 


CONTENTS: 
Art 1. The Geographical Distribation of Animals, by 

Prof. Louis Agassiz, Harvard University. 

Il. American Art and Art-Unions, by Rev. R. C. 
Waterton, Boston. 

IIL. Poetry, by Rev. C. T. Brooks, Newport, R. T. 

LV. Brownson'’s Arguments for the Roman Church, 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Boston. 

V. Dana's Poems and Prose Writings, by E. P. Whip- 
ple, Exq . Boston. 

VI. The Middte Classes, by S. H. Perkins, Esq. 
Brookline. 


VIL. Memoirs and Writings of Dovid Hale, by Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. H 
VUL. Grote’s History of Greece, by Prof. C. C. Felton, 
Harvard University. 
IX. The Doctrine of the Resurrection, by Rev. E. B. 
Hall, D.D., Providence, R. L. 
X. Emerson's Representative Men, by Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Boston. 
x, ue nee of yy fan la 
i ligious and Literary Intell 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Pusuisuene, 
m16 tf No. 111 Washingon street, Boston. 


Prof. Alexander's New Work on the Psalms. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER 


HAVE IN PRESS AND WILL PUBLISH SOON, 
_ The First Volume of 


THE PSALMS. 
Translated and Explained 

By J. A. ALEXANDER, 

Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton. 


This volume is alrendy stereotyped, and will be publish- 
ed as soon as the in matter can be prepared—a 
Sc ae volume is also ready for the 











arr 3t , BAKER & SCRIBNER. 





BAKER & SCRIBNER’S 
New Publications. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER have just Published 


Mrs. Eliet’s Third Volume of, the WOMEN OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 1 vol. I2mo. 


RAMBLES AND SKETCHES. By J. T. 
Headley. vol. }2mo. 





Allston’s New Work, 


LECTURES ON ART, and POEMS. By 
hiiow ge” ng Allston. Edited by Richard R. Dana, Jr. 
v 


{CHEAP EDITION OF 

SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

By J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. With Illustrations 

by Darley. 

BACONIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Samuel 

Tyler, of the Maryland Bar. 1 vol. 12mo. 

HEADLEY’S MISCELLANIES. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Authorized Edition. 

VaLLSS PEOPLE I HAVE MET. Third 
ition. 

WILLIS’S RURAL LETTERS. 4th Edition. 


FURNISS’S WARRAGA ; or, Charms of the 
Nile. [lustrated. 


MAXWELL’'S CZAR—His Court and People. 
A New Edition. 

MITCHELL’S PLANETARY AND STEL- 
lar Worlds. Fourth Edition. 

DANA’S POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. 
2vols.i12mo. Second Edition. 

MRS. GEORGF’S QUEENS OF SPAIN. 1 
vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 

PAULDING’S PURITAN ANDHIS DAUGH- 
TER. Second Edition, 

WISE’S LOS GRINGOS. 12mo. 4th edition. 

IK MARVEL’S BATTLE SUMMES. One 
volume, I2mo. 

MAGOON’S LIVING ORATORS IN AME. 
RICA. With Portraits. 

MAGOON’S ORATORS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. With Portraits, 

STREET’S FRONTENAC. A Metrical Ro- 
mance. 

CORMENIN’S ORATORS OF FRANCE. 
With Portraits. 

MRS. KIRKLAND’S HOLIDAYS ABROAD. 


IN PRESS. 


THE LILY AND THE TOTEM ; or, the 
Huguenots in Florida. By Wm, Gilmore Simms, 


TALBOT AND VERNON ; a Tale of Great 
ph in which living characters figure conspicu- 


WOMAN’S WHIMS; Or, The Female Baro- 
ae By Author of Picciola. Will be Published this 
week. 


THE ELLIOTT FAMILY ; or, The Wrongs of 
American Women. By Charles Burdett. Will be pub- 
_ lished this week. al3 2t 


A New Hand Book of Games. 


In Press for dat publication : 
A NEW HAND BOOK OF GAMES, 


From the Contributions of Professors and Amateurs, 
and the best of the old authorities. 


WHIST, and J. W. 
by Matthews, Hoyle, Deschapelles, 


Draughts, by St 
_Biliards Bowls, "Ee., by the most distinguished Profes- 


Enpirep sy H. J. BOHN. 





ae A —— ee Poker, oe o- 
edited by an American. 
One vol. 16mo. 
HENRY F. ANNERS, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
48 North Fourth street, below Arch, 
al32t Puwapetrulas. 





J. K. FISHER, ARTIST, 





235 BROADWAY. . 
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Gs AON le LEPTIN. 


ae 


MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS), 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 


PIANOFORTES, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 


Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book. 

1 vol. I2mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Call’s Reports—Reports of Cases Argued 
and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. By 
Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. New Se- 
ries, from October Session, 1792, to December Session: 
1806, inclusive. In three vols. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 
of Virginia; being a Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1819, with a General Index: 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Tucker on Pleading—The Principles of 
Pleading. By B. Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the 
Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 
1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 
Cases. 

Robinson’s Practice—The Practice in the 
Courts of Law and Equity in Virginit. By Conway 
Robinson. Volume the Third. Vols. 1 and 2 out 
of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
and America, with numerous references to the English 
and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 
leading cases. 

Tucker on the Science of Government.—A 
Series of Lectures intended to prepare the Student for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. ; 

Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitions and Rules 
of Thomas Ruddiman ; to which is annexed a com- 
plete System of Prosody. By William Barke, Princi- 
pal of the Richmond Academy. 


Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior, Political Class of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 
History, Metaphysics, and Political Law. 

Howison’s History of Virginia. 

2 vols, 8vo, 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. By Elder Andrew Broaddus. } 
vol. 32mo. 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 
Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 
mendation of the Dover Assvuciation, by Andrew 
Broaddus. 

Crozet’s Arithmetic—An Arithmetic for Col- 
leges and Schools. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of 
the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 
Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point. 


Crozet’s N of Virginia, Pocket-book 
gt oe Ae Virginia, | po 


THE L 


WM. LUTHER BAKER. | 
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A New Romance. 


We have received from the Publisher, F. Gleason, Bos 
ton, a new and brilliant Tale, entitled 


THE MISTAKE OF A LIFE-TIME; 
Or, The Robber of the Rhine Valley. 


It is astory of the mysteries of the shore and the vicis- 
situdes of the sea—embracing in its field an almost bound- 
less extent of romance—depicting with a faithful and vivid 
pen the peculiarities of robber life, piracies upon the high 
sea, the influences of the gaming table, the power of 
jealousy, the absorbing interest of mystery, and the power 
of love and beauty. The interesting period of the story 
has enabled the author to produce some deiightful speci- 
mens of the legends of the Rhine, as well as to give the 
reader some startling characters among the actors of his 
tale, taken from life, and the events of every-duy oecur- 
rence. The story opens in a tap room in London, and the 
first female character introduced is one of such surpass- 
ing loveliness, and under circumstances so peculiar and 
interesting, that the reader becomes at once absorbed in 
her history and fate ; altogether the work is one of re 
markable and intense ‘interest. But we will aot antici- 
pate the pleasure that the readers of the book must realize. 
Let no one fail to procure “ The Mistake of a Life-time.” 
It is for sale at all the periodical depots and bookstores, at 
the extraordinary low price of 12} cents, though got up 


in the very best style of publication. ft is destined to 
find an immense sale, paramount to that of any work pub- 


lished for many years. 
S. FRENCH, 
151 Nassau, late 293 Broadway, N. Y., 
al3l 








CROSBY & NICHOLS’S 
New Publications. 


ioumme | 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 
A Danish Lyrical Drama.} 
By Hennix Herrz. 
16mo. Price 37} cts. ; paper, 25 cts. 


“Nothing can be more pleasing thar the translation 
before us, of this exquisite drama.”— Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Selected by the Author of “ Elements of Astronomy, ° 
“Theory of Teaching,” &c., &c. 
A new edition, enlarged. 12mo. $1. 


“The levers of good poetry will be pleased that this 
book is again to be had. lt is a gem that should be owned 
and read by all.""—Evening Traveller. 


DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 
By Rev. Wiruiam H. Forvess, D.D. 


Cheap edition, 12mo. Price 50 cts. 


“ A work of great and peculiar excellence.”—Christian 
Examiner. 


LAYS FOR THE SABBATH. 


A Collection of Religious Poetry compiled by 
EMILY TAYLOR. 


Revised, with Additions, by JOHN PIERPONT. 
Che p edition. 16mo. 


“The pieces all breathe a pure and elevatedjspirit, and 
here and there is an exquisite effusion of genius, which 
answers to the holiest wants of the soul.”—Christian Exz- 
aminer. 

No. 111 Washington Street, Boston, 
al3 tf 





is Wholesale Agent for the above work. Bit 
COLTON’S 

DECK AND PORT. 
Second Edition. 


This Book is noticed favorably by all the Press. Book 
readers will find a rare treat in the perusal of this volume. 


“Those who want something fresh and interesting ; 
something that will amuse and instract at the same time, 
without being dull or wearisome—wiil find what they 
seek in this elegantly written and equally elegantly print- 
ed volume. The author possesses in an eminent degree 
the happy faculty of seizing on the most interesting occur- 
rences, and drawing from them appropriate reflections on 
the general duties of life. He never misses an opportu- 
nity to teach a lesson, yet he never seems to seek for one.” 
—WNiagara Democrat. 

“This is unquestionably one of the most interesting 
books that has been issued from the American press the 
present year. We have never read a book that pleased 
us more. Possessing a brilliant imagination, the author 
has painted in glowing colors, a thousand pictures of the 
sea, night and storm, sunshine and calm. Every page is 
full of glowing thoughts, sublime truths, pure morals, and 


beautiful aphorisms, It is a book that will never be out of 


date—it is a gem that will become brighter every day.”’— 
Pittsburg Post. 

“ The contents, in a journal form, are full of lively in- 
cidents, written in a very pleasing style, and on the whole 
are so interesting, that one is very reluctant to lay the vo 
lume down. Few works of fiction could be more attrac- 
tive in any respect. We doubt not that * Deck and Port’ 
will have a wide circulation."—New Haven Palladium. 





Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
al3 57 John street, New York. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, North 
British Review. 
2. Deborah's Diary, Author of Mary Powell. 
3. Note Book of a Naturalist, LiL, Storks, Fraser's 


Magazine 
4. Benjamin D'lsraeli, . 
5. Letters from Jamaica, No. VI., NW Y. Evening Post. 
6. Ride through Sugar Canes in a Hurricane, Fraser's 
Magazine. 
7. The Village Notary, Ezaminer. 
8. Charters of the American Colonies, Spectator. 
Ses a GB rate 
10. Ta tiny, _ 
ll. _ Pictures—Sunrise, Noonday, Night, Howitt's 
nal, 
With Poetry, and some Short Articles. 
=a A New Volume has just commenced. 
weekly at Six Dollarsa year by E. LITTELL 


Boston, D VENPORT, 
Tibuss antion New Yor” detains 


NOW READY. 


MONEY BAGS AND TITLES. 
A HIT 


AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 
Translated from the French of Jules Sandeau. 
By LEONARD MYERS. 

One volume, I2mo. 


ALSO 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 


Addington’s Complete Dictionary 
OF 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE 
PASSAGES IN THE 


Old British Poets. 


With Choice and Copious Selections from the best 
Modern British and American Poets. 


Edited by SARAH J. HALE. 
One volume, 8vo. beautifully illustrated with Engravings. 


IN PRESS. 


EL PUCHERO; 
Or, a Mixed Dish from Mexico. 


EMBRACING 
GENERAL SCOTT’S CAMPAIGN, 
GHith Sketches of Military Life, 
IN FIELD AND CAMP, 
Of the Character of the Country, Manners and 
Ways of the People, &e. 
By RICHARD M‘SHERRY, M.D., U.S.N. 
Late Acting Surgeon of Regiment of Marines. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & Co., 


Successors to Grice, ELuior & Co. 





Philadelphia, 1850. al3% 
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Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
SECOND EDITION. 


ve this da Published a Second Edition of 
MMINIFIE'S T BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, for Self Instruction, ele royal, octavo size. 


Illustrated by 56 steel plates. contain 20C diagrams, 
full bound, style, $i. This edition is printed 
on larger paper than the first, and is bound in a superior 


mene ee as larger volume. 


Notices of the F First Edition. 


From the Boston Post. 

“Tt is one of the most handsomely gine works that 
we have ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is far 
superior to any scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.” 

From the Baltimore American. 


“We regard Mr. Minifie’s work as one likely to con- 
fer great benefit on the rising generation, asa 
of what it teaches is of consequence to every one; to the 
Mechanic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanic's skill 
by its application to his work.” 


From the New York Scientific American. 


“ It is the best work on Drawing We have ever seen—no 
young mechanic should be without it,” 


From the American Railroad Journal. 


“It hae received aniversal commendation from the 
ES — we believe it fully merits all that has been said 


a 
We have recently Published 


Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 
Abridged from the octavo Edition. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. Llustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25. 
This book has been introduced in many of the schools 
| ow colleges in New England, New York, and other 
tes. 
Wm. MINIFIE & Co., 


114 Baltimore Street, BaLtimore. 
MISS LESLIE’S 
NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 
In One Volume, 502 pages, full bound, price $1. 


m23 3m 











A USEFUL GUIDE FOR LARGE OR SMALL FAMILIES. 


MISS LESLIE’S 
LADY’S NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 


Containing Directions for Cooking, Preserving. Pickling, 
and Preparing the fu cnrin Articles according to 


the ’ 
— "Puddings ” Py eelaedidy. 


Sweetineuts, 
ae Tone, Jellies, 
Vv Custards, Syraps, 
Poultry, Cakes, Cordials, 
Oysters, Pastry, Biscuits, 
Game, Blancmange, Candies, &c., &c. 


THIRD EDITION—-ENLARGED, 
With One Hundred aad Twenty Additional Receipts, 
FOR PREPARING 
FARINA, oo MEAL, FANCY TEA CAKES, &c. 
Also a List of Dishes for 
BREAKYAST, DINNER, AND SUPPER TABLES. 


“ Let these receipts be fairly and faithfully tried, and I 
poe that we he if any, will cause disappointment in the 
result.”"— 

The above week is ve Few 

ART, late 
io ne 3e ty a fo. Paltedelphia. 


MRS. OSGOOD’S 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
With 12 exquisite Engravings by celebrated Artists, 
from So cardber 
1 vol. elegantly printed and su bound, $5, gilt edges. 


“A most attractive aed Dowie | volume, on 
many of the best specimens of American poetry.”—U. 8. 


arette. 

“The book is a luxury to the eyes, and reflects the high 
est credit upon the taste of all = have contriv uated to 
the exquisitely beautiful and sumptuous pages. * * * 
Mrs. Osgood has often been ranked as the Mrs. Hemnns of 
America; but it would be a higher compliment to io 
living English poetess to call her the Mrs. of 
and. * * We have only spice left to add, that thee 
Tceratiennel te eetwonan as fine as the eye can de- 


sire.”"—N. Y. 
m23 uf A. HART, Phila., Publisher. 
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a | 
G. P. PUTNAM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





I. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Tn six large Plates, en ay 100 Figures. 


the purposes of p 
has been attested by several eminent names, among others, 
those of Professors Hackley and R-nwick, and Dr. Web- 
ster, of the New York Free ree 


Mr. Fenimore cabars New Work, 


THE WAYS OF THE HOUR: 
A TALE. 
By the Auihoet De “Spy,” wh Rover,” &c. 
1 vol. I2mo. cloth, $1 25. 
*,* This work contains a striking and powerful ius 
tion of the danger of trusting to CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE, in trials nae Crimes. 


THE HUNGARIAN. “STRUGGLE FoR 
FREEDOM. 


Outlines of the Prominent Circumstances attending the 
Hungarian Struggie for Freedom ; together with 
Brief Biographical Sketches ot the leading 
Statesmen and Generals who 
took Part in it. 

By JOHANN PRAGAY, 

Colonel and Adjutant-General in the Hungarian Army 
under Kossuth. 

With a Map. 1} vol. 12mo cloth, 75 cts. 

This book comprises authentic details of the principal 
events connected with the revolutionary mevement in 
Hungary, together with biographical notices of its most 
prominent leaders, ee Kossath, Bem, Georgey, &c, 


EGYPT AND ms MONUMENTS; > 
“OR, BOY: T A WITNESS POR THE BIBLE. |» 
By FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D., LL.D., &c., &c. 
Illust. with Engravings from the Works of Cha lion, 
Rosellini, Witkinsen, &c., and Archi 
Views of the principal Temples, &e. 
1 vol. 8vo. uniform with Layard'’s Nineveh. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Cloth gilt, $2 50; half bound morocco, gilt edges, $3 50 


Vv. 
LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, 
2 vols. I2mo. $1 75. 
Cheap Edition, without the larger Illustrations. 
Designed for District Schools, the Family Library, ete. 

A FINE LIBRARY EDITION of the above Work: 
with 13 large Llustratioas, and 90 Engravings on Wood. 
2vola. Bvo. cloth, $4 50. 

* This is. we think, the wang extraordinary work of the 


“As Toon of travels, ws “have read none for a long 
time more interesting and instructive.’’— Quarterly Rev. 

“ The book has a rare smount of graphic, vivid, and pic- 
turesque narrative.” — Tribune. 


Vi. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S 
MAHOMET AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME, COMIRISING 


THE LIVES OF THE CALIPHS. 
12mo. extra cloth, $1 25. 

“ The events and circumstances of Mahomet’s life exceed 
in romantic interest the most ingenious creations of fiction. 
This work is one of absorbing interest."—- Washington | H 
Union. 

“ We doubt whether any of Mr, Irving’s earlier volumes 
will equal this Life of Mahomet in permanent popularity.” 
—Commercial Adv. 


“it is marked by the inimitable meee pose — 


style characteristic of his er 
THE VEAST ; 
OR, SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN EGYPT AND THE 


HOLY LAND. 
By Rev. J. A. SPENCER. 
Cheap Edition, without the large Iliustrations. 

Designed fur District Schools, Family Libraries, &c. 

12mo. cloth, $1 25 4 

Also THE FINE LIBRARY EDITION of the above 
Work, with splendid Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. $3. 

“Mr. Sponese's Beak wile 2S Weare enna a: one 
the agreenble descriptions , Palestine, &c., 
but will have the additional catty OF hedienes and 
great accuracy." — Baltimore American 

“In a word, toall our readers who wish to ascend 
and descend the Nile, and ee eer ad walk 
about Jerusalem 


. with an intelligent theman| 
= traveller, we commend this this book —¥- York 





Vit. 
THE OPTIMIST. 
By H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
Author of the “ Itatian Sketch-Book,” &c. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 

“This work is superior to the previous ones of Tucker- 
mun,—it is the fruit of a riper mind, better trained to re. 
flection, and disciplined to more he of life. The 
~tyle, too, is more fluent and va The paper on New 
England Philosophy is an instructive analysis of charac- 
ter. There are other papers on grave subjects, of similar 
merit—on Travel, Social — oa the Fever, &c., 
The pages on Costume, « e Language, on Huir, show 
the power of the author to rite gracefully and agreeably.” 
—Evening Post. - 


MISS SEDGWICK'S REDWOOD: A TALE. 
(The Author's Kevised Edition). 
1 val. (2m >. cloth, 81 25. 
Also, uniform with the above, 
**CLARENCE.”’ 
By the same Author. 
“ It gives us great pleasure to announce that the works 
of C. M. Sedgwick are now appearing in a dress 
of their exalted worth. The author of Redwied, 
Hope je, Clarence, &c., &c., is popular, not only in 
this country, but in Great Britain ; ; and her works, 
wherever circulated, do essential service to the cause of 
Awerican letters’’— Washington Union. 





 « 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GOLDSMITH; 
locluding a variety of cane nom frat eatented, nnd 
te 


By JAMES PRIOR. 
With Vignettes on ay fn 3 vols. 12mo. cloth gilt, 
each. 
(The Fourth and concluding volume, nearly ready). 


“The Traveller and its exquisite cn poy the De- 
serted Village, are the two poems which give to Guld- 
smith his secure and eminent position in TY literature of 
England; these most fascinating poems nestle wore 
deeply in the English heart than perhaps any other. 
What a bland, gentle, living humor it is which oceasion- 
ally starts over the picture, giving bere and there charm- 
ing touches, as of gay sunshine, breaking out upon the 
several points of a shady landscape, yet never disturbing 
the sweet serenity und sadness of the whole. These two 
poems raise their author to the rank of the immortals. 
ened writer, how many a familiar truth has he 
c in chaste and graceful diction. How often too, 
the isolated observation thrown out, as if by happy 
chance, i” e at a miae- 
hance, stimulated the mind to reflection. What 

ter he is of form. of the art which moulds the 
style." — Biackwood. 

* We can say something of the publisher, if we need not 
of the wuthor; this benutiful edition of this classic book is 
the perfect luxury of printing." —Albany State Register. 


IN PRESS. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. Edited by Lord Braybrooke. 

MR. BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 

™? ye AVIC NATIONS (Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
ith Preface, by E. Robinson, D.D. 

RURAL HOMES: Aspects of Nature in the Four Sea- 


eu ROPE: Past and Present. hg gig es, Manual 
Samy rete anid ~oge B itter. 
BAYAuD YLOR’S NEW WORK ON CALIFOR- 


NIA 
DR. GRAYS BOTANICAL TEXT-BOO 
re: HACKLEY'S ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOME- 





a Miss Bremer. 
LAYAR NEW RESEARCHES IN NINEVEH. 
THE LLLUSTRATED eins & PROSE ESA. With 


Life of Bun Rev. Dr 
ba CONQUEST.OF " GFNADA. By Washington 
Tue fe ALHAMBRA, and Spanish Legends, complete in 
oronee Bande bined A 2. By Wash- 
Put NAM "WORLD'S ; PROGRESS; or, Dictionary of 
Michaux 8S NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA. Revised 
ea A Biogrsphical Example. By Mrs. L. 
THE SONU ERTS OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN 
America, Dr. Hawks. 
DANA'S ays EM OF MINERALOGY, New Edition, 
ron the most recent discoveries in the Science. 
Pt AM’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN gg tl 
of apn Tracts on Amencan History. Edited 


RORROW'S Le LAVENGRO: An Autobiography. 
FENIMORE COOPER'S SEA NOVELS Phe Water 


Miss BELO WICKS REVIGED EDITION OF A NEW 
England Tale. To be followed by others in series. 
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GRAMATICAS Y DICCIONARIOS. 


ARNAO.—Diccionario de la Academia espanola. 

2 tom. en 8, bound, $3 75 

BERBREUGGER.—Curso de temas franceses, 6 
gramatica practica al uso de los Espafioles. 

1 tom. en-12, 88 cts. 

—— Nouveau Dictionnaire frangais-espagnol et espsg- 

nol frangais. 1 vol. in-18, $1 25 

BLANC.—Nouveau Dictionnaire frangais-espag- 

nol et espagnol-francais. 2 vol. in-18, $2 

BORDAS.—Gram tica italiana para el uso de 

los Esp» fioles. 

—— Compendio de la gramatica italiana, formado subre 

Ins ses xutores. 1 tom. en J&, 75 cts. 

CHALUMEAU DE VERNEUIL.—Grammaire 

espagnole, d’aprés |’ Académie araragere, ina os.n 

CHANTREAU.—Arte de hablar bien frances, 6 
Gramatica completa de la lengua francesa 

1 tom, en-8, 16s. 

CORMON.—Le Maitre espagnol, ou El ments 

de la langue espagnule a lusage des Frangais. 
1 vol. in-12, 88 ets. 


1 tom. en-4, $2 75 | GIRARD.—Elementary Practical Book in Spa- 


DICCIONARIO DE LA LENGUA CASTEL- 
LANA, por la real Academia espafiola ; nueva edicion 
hecha, segun ja altima de Madrid. 1 tom. en-4, bound, $5 


—— abrevi 1 vol.in 12. 
GOMEZ HERMOSILLA.—Arte de hablar en 
prosa y verso. 2 tom. en-12, $3 


GRAMATICA DE LA LENGUA CASTEL- 
LANA, compuesta por la real Academia espafiola. 
1 tom. en-12, 8s. 


nish. Am. Edition. 1 vol. in-12. 
MARTINEZ.—Le Nouveau Sobrino, ou Gram- 
maire de |x langue espagnole. 1 vol en-8, $175 
MARTINEZ LOPEZ Y MANUEL.—Dic- 
tionnaire espagnol-frangxis et francais espagnol, d'aprés 
les derniéres éditions da Dictiounaire de |’ Académie 
frangaise et de eelui de |’Acudémie espagnole dont on 
& adupté lorthographe. { fort vol. in-8, bound, $3 75 
NUNEZ DE TABOADA.—Dictionnaire fran- 
gnis-espagnol et espaganl-fran¢gais, 2 vol. en-8, bd. $6 50 
NORIEGA.—Nouvelle méthode pour apprendre 








CORMON Y MANNI.—Diccionario espafiol- 
italiano é italiano-espaiiol. 2 tom. en-18, $2 


al3 tf 


ja langue espagnole en trés peu de tem 
Ao, a * Vol, en-12, 60 ets. | 


ORRIT (rits).—Nouveau Dictionnaire frangais- 
espagnol-et espagnol- francais, abrégé de celui de Mar- 
tinez-Lopez, précédé d'un précis de la grammaire 
espagnole par M. Ochoa. Edition diamant. 


1 vol. in 32, bound, $1 25 

PLA Y TORRES.—Diccionario de la lengua 
castellana, por la real Academia espafiola compendiade. 

1 tom. en-12, 16s. 


SALVA.—Diccionario de la lengua castellana, 
que comprendre la ultima edicion integra, muy rectifica- 
da y mejorada del publicade por la Academia Espafiola. 

1 tom. en 4, bound, $8 

Gramatica de la lengua castellana segun ahora se 
habla. l tom. en-12, $1 50 

——— Compendio de su Gramatica castellana. arreglado 
porel mismo pura el usodelasescuelas. _1 tom. en-18. 


-——~ Nuevo Valbuena 6 Diccionario Latino-Espafiol 
formade sobre el de Don Manuel Vaibuena. 1 tom. gr. 8. 


TRAPANI.—Dictionnaire espagnol-frangais et 
frangais-espagnol ; édition diamant. 
1 vol. in-32, bound, $1 25. 





ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Iconographic Encyclopedia 
of Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quario 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and we 

SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Cak.iste, Pa. 


PART VII. 


Pages 481 to 516 close the Subject of 
MINERALOGY ; pp. open 516 to 560,the Subject of 
GEUOGNOSY AND GEOLOGY. 

The Plates 123—140 close the Subject of 
ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The Plates of Natural and Medical Sciences 
closing with No. 140, Part 7 contains only 18 plates; a 
later number wiil make up for this deficieacy. 

The vast usefulness of this publication to families, 
schools, and all trades and professions, has been prociaim- 
ed by the press of the whole Union. Its illustrations 
are tnanimously pronounced the best in conception and ex- 
ecution of any ever published in similar works, and high 
encomiums have heen passed on the clearness and coin- 
prehensiveness of the accompanying text. 

The work is published in Twenty-five Monthly Parts. 
Price $25 00, or ONE POLLAR CH PART, payable 
on delivery. The subscription is obligatory for Twenty- 


ae Just Published 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor Hause, 


WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
New Edition. 
W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Bosto 
AVE recently published a new edition of Elements of 
History, Ancient and Modern, by J. E. Worcester, 
LL.D., 418 pp. 12mo., sheep; including a chart and tables 
— ie oy the ae pied a high 
orcester’s History has for man occu a 
ace as a Text Book, in tne Cc (Fn, Academies, and 
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APPLY EARLY FOR THE 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS, 


Author of “ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and 
Homes,” &c., &e., &e. 


In Numbers, Semi-Monthly. Price 25 cents. 





BY MRS. ELLIS. 


A Table-Book of Literature and Art. 


Opening with a New Work of Fiction, descriptive of Do- 
mestic Life, from her admired pen; Tales and 
Sketches, by the ablest authors of the day, 
appear in its pages, Ll'ustrated with 


l Engravings by the most Emi- 


nent Modern Artsts, 


Embracing everything that can interest the Mother. the 
Wife, and the Daughter, in connexion with the Fine 
Arts and Elegant Literature. 


NOW READY, NOS. I. TO VI. 


JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
16 John sireet, New York, and London, 
al3 5t and all Booksellers. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 


Wholesale Printsetlers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount, 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 


Each copy, plain $3 00. 
de. colored 5 00. 
“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size. 
Each copy, plain 00, 
do. Oered $ 00. 

No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful ctions of the American Teniers. 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN 

cisco, or nature by Wells. 


$1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE Most INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. KGllner, lith. by Dery in Paris. 
at og Paladelphin. Ss mene 30 views, 

com ja, Baltimore, toga 

Niagara "Palis, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. “sy 

Washington, &c. &c. 

Each number, containing 6 plates, plain $2 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
All the views may be had separately. 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. respectfully inform the 
trade that they have always on band the largest assort- 
ment of French, English, and Ge:man prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
made such arrangements as to forward ail the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in Eu- 











IN THE PRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JAMES K. POLK. 
By Hoy. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 


A Memeer or tux XXIX. ann XXX. Conoress, 

This work will consist of about 500 pages, and embrace 
all the important events of Mr. Polk’s eventful Adminis- 
tration, including Sketches of all the Sattles in Mexico. 





In Press 


ND WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WZEK—The 

TRIPPINGS OF TOM PEPPER; in two volumes. 
Price $1 00. Originally published in the Evening Mirror. 
This is a spicy production from the pangent pen of Harry 
Franco. Its well pointed satire at the follies of the day, 
and the foibles of little literary men, will be greatly re- 
lished by all who are fond of high seasoned dishes. m3 


SOUTHERN 


LITERARY MESSENGER. 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
Five Dollars per annum. 


The April Number contains— 


ORIGINAL PROSE ARTICLES. 

1. Observations on a Passage in the Politics of Aristotle 
relative toSlavery Apropos of An Essay on Slavery. 
By Thomas R, Dew, late President of William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

2. Kennedy’s Life of William Wirt. A Review. 

3. Conservative Cookery. Review of M. Alexis Soyer’s 
Ménugeére. 

4, The Brothers. A Version from the German of 
Tieck. 

5. The Seldens of Sherwood. Chapters XXVJ. and 
XXVIL. 





6. A Music Rhapsody. By Charlies Lanman. 
7. The Prose Writers of America. 
8. From our Paris Correspondent. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
9. The Salver of Grapes. By R. H. Stoddard. 
10. Song. From “ The Pilgrims,” an Unpublished Poem. 
11. Lines to a Lady of Norfolk. 
12 The Mystic Harp. By Mrs. E.J. Eames. 
13. National Electricity ; or, Physics und Metaphysics in 
the year 1850. 
14. Song from the German of Giebel. 
15. The City of the Dead. By Susan Archer Talley. 
16. A Day by the Sea. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 

White Jacket—The Iconographic Encyclopedia—His- 
torie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia—Gilfillan’s 
Literary Portraits—Latier-Day Pampblete—Sabbath 
Lyries—The Union: How it works and how to save 
it—Dictionary of Mechanics—Bohn's Edition of 
Junius—Desul Edition of gyn 
Goldsmith’s ‘Gliseellaneous Works—H not 
Hearts. al3it 
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J «Sy. 


CLINTON HAL 


REDFIELD, 


L, NEW YORK, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


MORALISM AND CHRISTIANITY; 


MAN’S EXPERIENCE AND DESTINY. 
THREE LECTURES. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


_ Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 





TESTIMONIES OF THE PRESS. 


These lectures at the time they were delivered pro- 
duced a profound and positive sessation upon the audi- 
ence by which they were heard. The subjects, as the 
reader will see, are handied with great metaphysical 
clearness and skill, and an unusual felicity and ease of 
illustration.— Evening Post. 





pi We never met with so much tautology in so small a 
literary effort, as in these three lectures. As we have 
weaed through the enunciation of his loathsome, demo- 
ralizing, debasing principles, his rank and vile blasphe- 
mies and inane mouthings about God and man, we have 
been utterly amazed that a market conid be found for the 
author's maouscript.— Commercial Advertiser. 


The author is keenly alive to the abuses of our present 
social organization ; and he exposes them not only with- 
out fanaticism, but with genuine acuteness and elo- 
quence, We do not endorse his views, but the literary 
excellence and spirit of humanity that pervade these lec 
tures, render them extremely interesting. To speculative 
and phil ic minds—even if opposed diametrically to| 
the author's opinions—this little volume will prove 
highly suggestive.— Home Journal. 


The contemporaries of a work like the present are sel- 
dom in a condition to form a correct estimate of its charac 
ter and its purposes. It is one of those uctions 
which, emanating from a profound interior life, from the 
deepest experience and convictions of an original mind, 
and from a spirit so reverent of truth and human dignity 
as to take no counsel of ephemeral opinions, aim only at 
the distinct and forcible expression of an idea, withvut 
seeking a current owe sap for it as a stranger from any of 
the recognised tribunals of public sentiment. Every sen- 
tence is the result of earnest and vigorous thought. They 
all embody « weight of reflection which in ordinary} 
hands would have been expanded into a far wider com- 
pass. Wecan only add that the precision, beauty, and 
condensed force of expression in this volume are scarcely 
to be matched by any composition of equal length in mo 
dern English literatnre.— Tribune. 





Here isa book indeed, and one that will pester 
the critics, if we know anything about it. Not only are 
the subjects novel, but the author's method of treating 
them is singularly bold and peculiar. He is a manu of 
genius oe Cet we fall of conscious power, well read 
in metaphysics and theology, and not much afraid either 
of the Sorbonne or the church. That he is a heretic 
withal is clear; that he is even a Socialist is evident ; and 
yet that he cherishes a most profound and reverent sense 
of Christianity is also apparent. The work seems to us 
to untwist a great many knotty subjects with unusual 
ease, and is written with great purity and force of style.— 
Metropolis. 

If this work do not aronse thinking minds in church and 
State, then are they asleep at their posts. A work so 
thoroughly critical in its structure, so plain in its proposi- 
tions, and so demonstrative in its arguments, cannot fail to 
produce a greut impression.—Journal of Progress. 


We will not pass jadgment on the ideas and doctrines 
evolved in this remarkable book. Itis part of a mighty 
ag of ideas which is struggling for the posession of 
the human mind. Whether the author is right or wrong 
we leave others to judge; he is most certainly one or the 
mbes, oe Bie book is oe ire ines, but a whole 
t either exposing ) nn 
radi form, or wat oaeling? the most 
most gigantic error. We advise strong winds only to read 
it.— Sunday Dispatch. 

This is but a small volume in size compared with the 
majority of books that daily issue from the press ; but it is 
so vast in its relations and suggestions that any just re- 
view of it would of necessity require dotble the 


| which it fills. The inquirer after trath will fiad mach in 


it to ponder on, and mayhap to enlighten him. The au- 
thor is evidently ascholar, a profound thinker, a pure phi- 
lanthropist, and an earnest seeker after truth. The lec- 
tures are written with extreme care, and every word has 
its right place and significanee.— Holden’s Magazine. 
Irrefutable save by anthracite.—Independent (con- 
densed). al3 it 





BOSTON TRADE SALE 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 


THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 


On TUESDAY, 


June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


; n3 tf 





NOW READY. 


CUBA AND THE CUBANS; 


COMPRISING 
A HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA, 

ITS PRESENT SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND DOMESTIC 

CONDITION. 
Also, its relation to England and the United States. 
By the Aathor of 
“LETTERS FROM CUBA.” 
With an pry eee! containing important Statistics an! a 


Reply to Sefior Saco on Annexation, translated {rom 
the Spanish. 


With Maps, &c. 
One volume 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


SAMUEL HUESTON, 139 Nassau street. 
m30 3t GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


ARCH REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 68 Wall Street —This 
Institution, during the month of March, 1850, has issued 
Two Hundred and Forty-four new Policies, viz. :— 
To Merchants . .5)1 To Lawyers 
Mechanics 
Farmers 37 
Clerks 24 
Manufacturers . 10 
Public Officers . 8 
- § 
2 
196 


E+ ! Brewton o 


Ladies . 
, Physicians 


Mariners 
Studeats ° 


#| 





Whole number of 


policies issued, . . 5343 
SPENCER © bane aes ae oy 
Cy Ceca setae runes, feo on 
m R iD. 
NELIUS BUGERT, M.D. nn SF 
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In attendance at the office from 1 to 2o’clock. al3tf 


| his labels are 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 


91 Jonn Street, corner or Goup, 
New York. 

The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, now reaching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puraBILity with ELasTictTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain Prerenpep Manvuracturers of Steel Pens, 
having aporrep Josxrn GILLoTT’'s sTyLe or Laset, his 
mode of putting up his Pens, and also his Designatine 
Numbers, he ires to give the following 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


That all genuine packages or boxes of Josern Git- 
LorT’s Pens have a fac simile of his signature on the 
reverse side—none other are genuine. This caution 
especially refers to his original No, 303, the great popu- 
larity of which has caused it to be imitated, and the 
number adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS, 
Josern GitLorr would further advise the public that, 
in all cases w his mumbers and the of 
ited by the parties above alluded to, the 
pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be. 


An experience of thirty years has enabled Mr, Gillott to 
bring his Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
tion, and the liberal patronage which he has long en- 
joved at the hands of the American public, will incite 

jin to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 
he has acquired. 


A and complete stock hand rd 
and in bozes, of ouo gress cach, comslstiog la pant of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 

* These are adapted to moderate strength of 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 
VICTORIA 
AND 
CROTON. 

The most popular pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 

The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Crotén 
Water- Works. 

LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
m9 tf HENRY OWEN, -Acent. 
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~ STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


IN DUODECIMO SIZE, FINE BLACK CLOTH AND LEATHER BINDINGS. 





FIRST. 


Hume’s History of England, 
FROM THE INVASION OF JULIUS CAHSAR TO THE ABDICATION OF JAMES THE SECOND, 1688. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Improvements. 


Teo which is prefixed a short Account of his Life, written by himself. Also, ey inten to the whole Work, areangod expressly for this Edition. Complete in six volumes 
with a Portrait. 





SECOND. 


Macaulay’s History of England, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Two volumes, with a Portrait: being a continuation of Hume’s History, and, when completed, will be recognised as the standard English History for all future reference. 





THIRD. 


Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


With Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mirman, Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


An entire new Edition, from the !ast London Edition: to which is added, a complete Index to the whole Work, arranged expressly for this Edition. To be completed in six 
volumes, with a Porteait. Volumes I., I1., and II[. are now ready. 
P. 8S. & Co. would respectfully inform the Public and the Book Trade, that the above series of Historical Works, known as the BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS, were 


ORIGINALLY PROJECTED by them, and sold at prices within the means of the whole mass of the reading community. For uniformity of style and durability of binding, qualit 
of paper and printing, they are the cheapest books ever offered to the American public. 43 ’ 





P. S. & Co. have recently Published 


Lamartine’s History of the French Revolution of 1848. 


Translated from the French,’ by F. A. Durivace ann W. S. Cuase. 
Complete in One Volume, with a Portrait. Uniform in size, style, and binding, with Home, Macaulay, and Gibbon’s Histories. 


Life and Religion of Mohammed, 


As contained in the Sheeah Traditions of the HYAT-UL-KULOOB. Translated from the Persian, by Rev. Jamzs L. Mernicr, eleven years 
Missionary to the Persians. One Volume, Post 8vo. 


Bennett's Poultry Book and Fowl Breeder's Guide. 


Being a Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management of Domestic Poultry, embellished with 75 Portraits of Fowls, and Engravings, most 
of which are entirely original, the Portraits being from Life. By Joun C. Bennerr, M.D. 
One volume 12mo. Price 84 cents. 


Lamartine—Atheism in France. 


Translated by Rev. E. E. Hare. One vol. 12mo. 


The above for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the country. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





Now in Preparation.—THE PRIZE TRAGEDY. 


Mohammed, The Arabian Prophet, 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MLLES, of Baltimore. 


It will be remembered that in the course of the past year, Mr. FORREST offered a Prize of One Thousand Dollars for the best Five Act Tragedy. The above is the 


one that drew that PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
- Bosron, Marcu 29, 1850. ~ 
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A TALE . BY ‘BROTHERS. MAYHEW, 











Sa a ” 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff street, N. Y., 
PUBLISH. THIS WEEK, | 


THE FEAR OF THE WORLD; 


LIVING FOR APPEARANCES. 


By the BROTHERS MAYHEW, 
Authors of “ The Magic of Kindness,” “ The Good Genius that turned Everything to Gold,” “ The Image of his Father,” &. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY KENNY MEADOWS. 
8vo. (uniform with Pendennis). Price 25 cents. 


This novel is another contribution to the natural history of Society ; a subject, the interest of which seems never to fail, and of which some of the phases are here shown up 
with admirable hamor und convincing skill. The particular species of human beings whose marks and qualities are elucidated in this entertaining book, is a rapidly increasing 
class, and their study cannot fail to be both edifying and amusing. 

Il. Ifl. 
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Part XXI. of PY aa ho spall engea d 
COPLAND'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. | , HUMES HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
: A Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; comprising General Pa- James II. 
thology, the Nature and Stu Diseases, Morbid Anew Edition, with the to a te ween iy hae Fo eco To which ts 


Handsome Library Edition, smal! 8vo. paper, 30 cts. per vol. ; cloth, 40 ets. per volume. 
*,* Uniform with the above will shortly be publi 


published 
CHARLES A. LEE, M.D. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Part 21, 8vo. Price 50 cents. 


mene eee cea haw w eae | GEBBON'S HISTORY OF ROME. 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, BY 





Convenes or a od og a Pruritas, .~ aan. manag = —_ To be followed by other 

Puerperal Conditions, Pulse, rpura, Pus, Pustular Eruptions. Pylorus, tosis, 

Quartan Fever, Quinsy, Quotidian Fever, Rabies, Rectum, and Anus. STA N DA RD H isto RI ES. 
IV 


THE FIFTH THOUSAND, 


W Bol TE Ss Bae ERS. 


OR, THE WORLD IN A MAN-OF-WAR. 
BY HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of “ Typee,” “Omoo,” “ Mardi,” and “ Redburn.” 


12mo. paper, $1 ; muslin, $1 25. 


“Tad not Mr. Melville alrendy appeared before the world with productions which by their powerful energy and general worth have won both attention and admira- 
tion, thie work would be sufficient to establish him as a substantia! favorite forthe future. Whatever he attempts to write upon, he writes on it well, and throughout his 
pages, open them where yon may, will be found awidst a host of beauties and singularities, the strongest evidence of an untiring spirit, great vigor, lofty imagination, and s 
pure style of writing. The perusal of it has caused as so much real sterling pleasure, that we feel it a duty we owe both to its author and the public to recommend it to the 
Jatier in the strongest manner, It possesses so much that is truly excellent, expressed in such poetical and noble lapguage, that ali who féad it must ‘be charmed with the 
originality and greatness of the author's mind, and acknowledge at once that his thoughts are no way inferior to his graceful and unaffected power of expressing them.”— 
London Morning Post. ; 


“ «White Jacket,’ in its serious portions, must draw the attention of serious men. In its lighter pages it bears those inherent marks of fancy, freshness, and power, which 
the public has determined to find in every work that bears the name of Herman Melville.”—Albion. 


“ A most entertaining volume, and one that will be widely read.”—New Bedford Mercury. 


“ The most admirable thing in its way that has come under our notice for many a year. Frou title-page to ‘ finis,’ chapter after chapter, we have read with increasing 
pleasure and interest.” — Buffalo Courier. 
cm history is simply told with mo appearance of labored embellishment, and yet ite pengress iy interrupted by flashes of humor and bursts of genuine pathos.”—Trey 
udget. 
“* White Jacket’ is a picture of actual life on board of an American man-of-war,—a picture evidently veritable, honest, and drawn with a steady hand, for a serious and gene- 


rous purpose. * * * They are evidently the sketches of a master, who, by a few bold strokes, can give the whole spirit of a scene, without the temptation to caricature a sing!e 
feature.— Mirrer. : 




























